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MR. GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN, 


yy preliminary gallops at Marylebone and at four 
or five railway stations, Mr. Guapstone has settled 
down to his work in Midlothian. He is with good reason 
exempt from the fear of tiring himself out by any amount 
of supererogatory work. He began: his speech at the Edin- 
burgh Music Hall with the statement that on his former visit 
he had endeavoured in some degree to open the case which 
was to be submitted to the constituency at the general 
election. To the world at large it might have appeared 
that he then exhausted every subject which could affect 
the decision of the electors; but careful readers had re- 
marked, not without solicitude, that in one of his returning 
railway speeches he expressed regret at the necessity 
which had compelled him to omit several material topics. 
Notwithstanding the implied promise of his exordium, 
in his later Edinburgh speech he said nothing new. 
The customary eloquence showed no tendency to flag, 
though, if it were allowable to offer advice to so great 
an orator, Mr. Giapstone might perhaps be reminded 
that, by the use of incessant superlatives, he adds as 
little to impressiveness as a man who stands on tiptoe adds 
to his apparent stature. It is a symptom, not of force, but 
of excitement, to lay extraordinary emphasis on statements 
which are sometimes not even true. Mr. GLADSTONE asserts 
that in newspapers opposed to his policy “ violent passions, 
* outrageous hatred, and sordid greed for office are described 
“as the motives by which his conduct is governed.” Of 
violent language, and of hatred of some of his opponents, 
Mr. GiapsToxE cannot be held guiltless; but no respect- 
able writer has ever accused him of sordid greed of office. 
An exclusive and intolerant conviction of the justice of his 
own opinions may be naturally and properly associated 
with a desire of the power which would enable him to 
give effect to his policy. Of a selfish regard to his own 


age advantage he cannot be acquitted, only because he- 


not been accused. In one part of his speech he 
complains, with a whimsical and transient sensitiveness, 
that the Ministers, instead of standing on the defensive, 
have infringed constitutional precedent by attacking 
the Opposition. After exposure during three or four 
years to incessant vituperation, Lord Braconsrietp could 
scarcely be expected to admit that his assailants were 
themselves faultless. If it is wrong to break international 
and municipal law, to tarnish and deface the good name 
of England, and heedlessly to aggravate the distress of 
the country by useless and mischievous measures, it 
cannot be right to impute these offences to a Government 
without sufficient foundation. Lord BraconsFieLp, in 
claiming the confidence of the country, which, as he be- 
lieves, approves his conduct, is entitled to express a doubt 
whether his irreconcilable opponents would not, by re- 
versing his measures, compromise the safety and honour 
of England. Neither Mr. Giapstone’s accusation nor Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s counter-charge decides the controversy; 
but both are agreed that the issue is of vital importance. 
Only the charm which Mr. Gtapstonz’s eloquence 
exercises on a Scotch audience can render tolerable the 
recapitulation of statments and arguments which every 
reader of newspapers has long since known by heart. It is 
not unamusing to study Mr. Giapstone’s criticisms on the 
Peace party, while at thé same time he admits that an 
error, arising from the mixed nature of humanity, is 
‘ not only a respectable but a noble error.” He is anxious 


to deny his own participation in the error, however noble: 
and by dint of frequent repetition he has persuaded him- 
self that on one occasion he also took a daring course. 
The treaties made in 1870 with France and Prussia, to the 
effect that either of the two Powers would join with 
England in the contingency of an attack on Belgium 
by the other, were perhaps not extraordinarily brilliant 
specimens of diplomacy, though, as Mr. GuapsTone 
characteristically boasts, the preparations to give effect 
to the treaties only cost two millions. Either Prussia 
or France would have been only too glad of an 
English alliance, if the other party had meddled with 
Belgium. Both Powers had, shortly before the war, dis- 
cussed the annexation of Belgium to France without the 
smallest regard to the objections of England. After the 
rupture, the danger had become remote, if not imaginary. 
The protest against an attack on Belgium which never took 
place cost two millions; and, as Mr. GuapsTone says, the 
protest against the Russian designs on Turkey cost six 
millions at first and additional sums afterwards; and it 
proved but partially effective. Unfortunately diplomatic 
resistance to the designs of a great Power bent upon war 
costs more and produces less result than a harmless 
flourish when there is no real danger. Mr. GuapsTonE 

uotes Lord BEacoNsFIELD’s expression of opinion that 
the Russian attack upon Turkey might have been pre- 
vented by determined opposition. It by no means follows 
that Lord BracoxsrieELD was inconsistent in not act- 
ing on his own judgment, with Lord Dersy in his 
Cabinet and with Mr. Gtapstone exciting the people 
against the Government and Russia against Turkey. 
A statesman is only bound to do what is possible. 
The inevitable consequence of the neutrality of England 
was the defeat of Turkey, with which the Ministers are now 
unjustly taunted. It is true that there was vacillation, 
amounting, according to Mr. Guapsrong, to ineptitude, 
while Lord Drersy was determined that force should not in 
any contingency be employed. The hesitation of England 
may probably have been a chief cause “ of that deplorable 
“and ruinous war.” The Ministers “did not counsel 
“ Turkey’s submission to superior force ; they neither would 
“ advise her to submit, nor would they assist her to resist.” 
It may be added in their excuse that they gave the Porte 
fall warning that no English aid would be forthcoming in 
the event of war. 

The most absurd idea which Mr. GiapsToNE can conceive, 
though he has often discerned equal absurdity in opinions 
adverse to his own, is that “the presence of certain British 
“ ironclads in the Sea of Marmora prevented the victorious 
** Russian armies from entering Constantinople.” Facts 
are never absurd, because they could not have happened 
if they had been inconsistent with the condition of things. 
It is certain that the presence of the British ironclads, by 
its political effect, if not by material force, produced the 
result which, in Mr. Guapstone’s judgment, is utterly 
absurd. “The first bitter disappointment was prepared 
“for Russia, now intoxicated with the prospect of certain 
“ triumph, by the appearance of the British fleet in the 
“ Bosphorus, and by the impression produced by this 
“ event at the headquarters of the Grand Duke Nicuotas. 
““*The impossible had come to pass.’ The army remained, 
“as if rooted to the spot, outside the gates of that city 
“ which since the days of Icon and Oxte had never seen 
“the face of a Muscovite invader. For months the 
“ Russian soldiers looked wistfully at the Mosque of St. 
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“Sophia, and dared not reach out their hands to 
“reach the Jerusalem of Slav orthodoxy, and take pos- 
“session of the inheritance of the Comxent. In the 
“eyes of the Government the fear of intervention 
“<from the despised West’ outweighed the appre- 
“hension of wounding the popular spirit and ne- 
“glecting the sacred traditions of the past. AKSAKOFF 
“and his friends raged furiously, but in vain. They were 
“ forced to confess that the cause of Western civilization 
“was not yet defunct, and that the name of England had 
“ still some meaning in the world.” Such is the language 
used by the author of Russia Before and After the War, 
himself a Russian subject. Mr. failed to ex- 
plain to the assembly which laughed at his denunciation 
of the most absurd of ideas why the Russian army halted 
outside Constantinople. 

It was an anti-climax in the latter part of the speech to 
expatiate on the supposed misdeeds of the Tory party in 
other times, when there was no BEACONSFIELD to mislead 
them. Mr. GLapstone might well have left to Mr. Bricut 
the office of denouncing the great French war, which, 
after the rise of NaroLEox, became the most righteous and 
glorions of all enterprises recorded in English history. 


As Mr. Giapstoxe significantly remarked, the war added , 
six hundred and fifty millions to the National Debt. That | 


it saved the independence of England and restored the 
freedom of Europe are secondary considerations for an 


orator who, notwithstanding his heroic outlay of two | 


millions in 1870, is perhaps not far from sharing in the 
“noble error” of the peace party. It was, if possible, still 
more irrelevant to complain of the two hundred millions 
of debt which were incurred during the American war. 
Mr. Giapstone declared, in a peroration of unusual elo- 
quence, that he has laboured to maintain the noble inherit- 
ance which has descended to us in his youth, in his man- 
hood, and till his hairs were grey. During five-and- 
twenty years he laboured as one of the Tories whom 
he now holds up to contempt and indignation. He 
had a perfect right in later years to change his 
convictions; but he must know from his own ex- 
perience that the opinions to which he is now 
opposed are consistent with conscientious patriotism. 
It is a defect in his intellect or his temperament 
that he can never recognize the existence of two sides 
to a question. His adversaries appear to him always 
to maintair, under the influence of the worst motives, 
the most absurd ideas which may be applicable to 
the immediate subject of controversy. Only a belief 
in his own ineffable superiority can acceunt for such 
an outburst as the first speech by which he delayed 
the departure of the Great Northern train from 
King’s Cross station. He may prove to have becn justi- 
fied in his prophecy that he would win the contest for 
Midlothian, though it is usually wise to postpone boasts 
of victory to the time when the harness is taken 
off. In any other statesman it would haye seemed 
strangely arrogant to anncunce to a casual crowd 
that he was also about to eject from seats which 
they unworthily occupy many other members who he 
hoped would attempt in retirement to acquire the Parlia- 
mentary qualifications in which they are at present deficient. 
It is good to be superior to the rest of mankind; but, as 
Lord lately told Lord it is not 
wise to assert even an undisputed ascendency. As he pro- 
ceeded on his journey Mr. Guapsrone subsided into 
ordinary pugnacity. At York, where the train had lost 
fifty minutes, he took occasion to excite the jealousy of 
the farmers against the landlords, on the ground that the 
increased probate duties will fall upon stock and not on 
the freehold. He took care not to add that farmers’ stock 
will divide the burden with all other personalty, and that 
the anomaly or inequality attaches to the whole probate 
duty, which has existed during his own long administra- 
tion of the finances. It was injudicious of Sir S. Norra- 
cote to furnish with fresh pretexts for hostility an ad- 
versary who needed no supplement to his inexhaustible 
controversial resources. Mr. Guapnsrone’s speeches on 
Thursday at Corstorphine and Ratho were, as usual, 
powerful, and more than usually temperate in tone, if not 
in substance. His frequent demonstrations of the incom- 
patibility of the Anglo-Turkish Convention with the pub- 
lic law of Europe have always been weakened by the fact 


that Europe has never complained. His own policy of | 


coercing Turkey in 1876 may have been morally justifi- 
uvle, but it would have been a startling innovation 


‘in international jurisprudence. It is satisfactory te 
| observe that, in speaking at Ratho on domestic affairs, 
| Mr. Giapstone abstained from repeating the revolutionary 
| proposition that, if peasant proprietorship was economi- 
cally expedient, the land ought to be compulsorily taken 
for the purpose from its present owuers. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT ACCRINGTON. 
| — speeches of the modern pattern are like 
| 


epic poems divided into cantos or books. The candi- 
date has to go to so many places and to speak to so many 
people, and, when he is standing for such a constituency as 
North-East Lancashire and holds so important a position 
in the county as Lord Harrixeron holds, his speeches are 
reported so fully, that he is obliged to portion out what he 
has to say, and to deliver his sentiments by instalments. 
Lord Hartineron gave his hearers at Accrington the first 
canto of his electioneering epic. There are many other 
cantos to come, and in this initiatory portion he 
only introduced himself and his opponents on the 
scene, and laid the foundation for the main action of 
his epic. It is true that in electioneering addresses 
there is often to be observed a failing in the pro- 
posed progress of the author, dnd his hearers or readers 
find that in some strange way they are always being 
brought back to the first canto. Lord Harriyeron may 
not be able to find new matter enough to fill up the other 
cantos which he promised the electors. Still it is pro- 
verbially harder to make a good beginning than to write 
any other part of a poem, except perhaps the finish, 
and Lord Harrineron in beginning well got through the 
most difficult portion of his task. He discussed the pos- 
sible motives of the Government for dissolving Parliament 
at a length which would have been disproportionate if his 
speech was to be taken by itself, and not as one of many 
speeches making a whole. But if there must be a be- 
ginning of the epic, it is perhaps a natural beginning 
for the candidate to tell how it happens that he is 
where and when he is. Lord Harriyeton has been 
washed by a sudden storm on the friendly shore of 
Lancashire, and, after the usage of epic heroes, he tells 
how spiteful were the gods who broke up his ship, and 
yet how thankful he is that he has been carried where 
he finds a kindly welcome, winning manners, and per- 
haps a new love. Looked at from any other than the 
epical point of view, a discussion on the reasons for dis- 
solving Parliament is far from interesting. It does not 
seem to concern any one why the Government did what 
every one is very glad that it did. Lord Hartixeton gave 
many excellent reasons for supposing that the Govern- 
ment did not think of dissolving when the Session opened. 
To dissolve seems to have been a happy thought that 
suddenly struck it. Even a Conservative Government must 
be allowed to have happy thoughts sometimes. The Ministry 
likes the dissolution, the Opposition likes it, the country 
likes it, the existing Parliament longs to end, those who 
hope to be returned to a new Parliament long to begin. 
Provided the thought of dissolving was a good one, what 
can it matter to any one whether it got into the brain of the 
Ministry all at once or bit by bit ? As between contending 
parties, this sudden dissolution was eminently fair. The 
Conservatives were no better prepared for it than the 
Liberals. It was made after the Liberals had had a good 
opportunity of dissociating themselves from Home Rule, 
and before the Conservatives could show any special danger 
menacing Europe against which England had to guard. The 
Government had to disclose its financial plans and to offer 
to its adversaries the advantage of proving them to be 
unsatisfactory. The sorrows of the dying farmer are 
really a handsome present to the Opposition. The Water 
Bill had just lived long enough to arouse the indignation 
of ratepayers, and not long enough to receive any justifi- 
cation before a Committee of which it may be susceptible. 
Lord BeaconsrieLD at any rate offered his opponents a 
perfectly fair field of contest, and, to crown his kind- 
nesses, he composed and published his wonderfal mani- 
festo. 

To Lord Hartineton this manifesto was a godsend. It 
permitted him to treat the subjects discussed in it in 
the manner most favourable to his caase, and the 
| obvious criticisms which he bestowed on it occupied 
‘all but the opening of his introdactory speech. It 
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is difficult to conceive how these criticisms could have 
been better put. Lord Harrineron in this part of his 
speech was eminently clear, logical, vigorous, and yet 
moderate in tone and sparing of idle abuse. The decided 
line he has taken during this Session against the obstruc- 
tives gave countenance to the renewed statement of his 
determined opposition to Home Rule, and Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s mysterious reference to the Colonies gave an easy 
opportunity for inferring that what was an absurd imputa- 
tion in one case must necessarily be absurd in another. 
Lord Hartineron has had plenty of time to think over his 
letter to Lord Ramsay, and he now explains that he re- 
garded Lord Ramsay as a promising lad who certainly 
made some rash concessions to win the Home Rule vote, 
but who was on the whole such a nice young man that he 
deserved a gentle pat on the back. If Lord Harrineton had 
written two months ago what he says now he might have 
saved himself from much misinterpretation. It is quite 
evident that Lord Harrixcroy would not now write as he 
wrote then. He would be much more guarded, and would 
tell the rash boy a little more explicitly what he thought 
of him. There is not the Jeast real ground for saying or 
thinking that Liberals like Lord Harrineron are inclined 
to give in to the demand for Home Rule, nor are much 
more advanced Liberals in England inclined to waver on 
this point in their support of Lord Hartineton. The rejec- 
tion by the Conservative party of the Irish Election Bill 
gave all Liberals equally the advantage of being able to 
say that their answer to Home Rule was to treat Ivish- 
men as on an equality with Englishmen, so that they 
seem to have a policy towards Ireland more conciliatory 
than that of mere negation. On the other hand, the 
acrimonious language of Lord BraconsricLp’s address has 
secured for the Liberal party in England the Irish vote 
without any inconvenient pledges being asked for. So far 
the Liberals meet English electors on favourable terms as 
regards Ireland. But nothing that Lord Harrineron or 
any other Liberal can do or say can diminish the force of 
one obvious consideration. A Conservative Government can 
exist without the support of the Home Rulers, and a Liberal 
Government cannot. It might happen that the Home 
Rulers would for a time support a Liberal Ministry 
rather than let the Conservatives in again, although the 
Liberal Ministry did nothing to please them. But it is 
the prospect of a Government dependent on Home Rule 
support, even if this support were given gratis, that 
frightens many Englishmen, and makes them think it 
better that the firmness of Lord Harrineron in resisting 
the pressure of his inconvenient supporters should not be 
put just at present to the test. . 


Lord Harrineron in foreign policy belongs to the 
old school of Whigs. His school is the school of 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Russert. He knows that 
England must fulfil every engagement, prudent or 
imprudent, into which she has entered. He is well 
aware that England cannot remain indifferent to Euro- 
pean affairs, and that the influence of England must 
depend on her power to act as well as on her good in- 
tentions. Lord Dersy, as was announced at Accrington, 
has given in his definite adhesion to the Liberal party, 
and in Lancashire it must be some advantage to Lord 
Hartineton that he has the open support of a person like 
Lord Dersy, who has held high office, and is of great local 
importance. It is something, too, for a Liberal to say 
that the foreign policy of the Government has alienated 
its own Foreign Secretary. But Lord Harrineron’s 
views of foreign policy are not really those of Lord 
Dersy. A disciple of Lord Paterson is not likely 
to admire endless pausing, hesitation, and uncertainty, 
although he may in a general way agree in a dislike of 
rash enterprise and hazardous undertakings. The only 
point perhaps on which Lord Dersy more closely ap- 
proaches the traditional Whig policy than that of those 
with whom he lately acted is a sympathy with what are 
called nationalities and a distrust of the Porte. Both Lord 
Hartineton and Lord Dersy would equally disclaim any 
desire that England should try to dictate to Kurope, 
and have an equal dislike of a race for asecendency. Lord 
Dersy, too, did one thing during his tenure of power of 
which Liberals strongly approve, when he aided Russia 
to the best of his power in defeating the German 
project of a war to erush France in 1875. But 

rd Harrineron, in the midst of his criticisms of the 
Ministry, always takes care to make it clear that Eng- 
land must be prompt and decided whenever ske takes any 


part, and Lord Drrsy is not quite the man to carry out 
such a policy. The trouble for Lord Hartryeron here, 
again, is that he finds it easier to inspire confidence in him- 
self than in those with whom he must act if in power. On 
the other hand, if it is to be his fate to remain out of office, 
it is a gain, not only to his party, but to the country, that 
he should personally win general confidence and give 
something like coherence and dignity to the Opposition. 


PRINCE ORLOFF AND THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


HE French Government has had an awkward busi- 

ness to manage in the demand for the extradition of 
Harrmann. The Advanced Left, on whose support M. pe 
Freycrxet’s Administration rests, has no particular love for 
the Nihilists, but it cherishes a kind of official sympathy 
for revolutionists everywhere. Probably, if it had been 
asked to say positively whether it wished a man who had 
attempted to murder the Emperor of Rwussta to find 
sanctuary in France, it would have proclaimed its readi- 
ness to surrender him; but it would be exceedingly un- 
willing to admit that any such person was in France at 
any given time. Considering that, if the Harrmayy lately 
in custody in Paris was really the HarrMann implicated in 
the Moscow conspiracy, he was not very likely to return 
to Russia, and that his absence from the country was not 
a matter to cause the authorities any regret, it would have 
been wiser if the Russian Government had never asserted 
the identity of the two men, or founded thereon any 
demand for extradition. They must have been very well 
aware that M. pe Freyciner would not give up the alleged 
criminal unless very strong evidence both of his identity 
and of his complicity was laid before him, and they must 
also have been aware that the proofs they had to offer 
were not of a very conclusive kind. Documentary evi- 
dence of identity can rarely be very satisfactory, and 
it does not appear from the precise and detailed ac- 
count furnished by the Paris Correspondent of the Times 
that any other evidence was brought forward. ‘Tle 
Russian Government furnished in the first instance a 
photograph and a description ; but the Pustic Proszcuror 
reported, after an examination of the prisoner, that he was 
not particularly like the photograph, and did not very 
well answer to the description. Before M. pr Freycrner 
had received this report, Prince Or.orr, according to the 
Times’ Correspondent, had indicated a means of escape for 
the French Government, supposing them to be in diffi- 
culties. if you have to refuse our demand, the Prince 
had in effect said, refuse it on strictly judicial grounds. Do 
not tell us that the Left are so much in love with murder, 
when the victim is a crowned head, that they will not 
hear of Hartmann being given up; but say that the French 
law requires such and such proofs of identity, or what 
not, and that this indispensable minimum has not been 
furnished to you. Accordingly, M. pz Freycryet, at his 
next interview with the Prince, dwelt much on the 
necessity of having better proofs than any that had yet 
been brought forward, and was told that M. Moravierr, 
the Russian Advocate-General, was on his way with 
additional evidence. When M. Moravierr reached Paris 
it turned out that he had no fresh evidence to offer. 
All he could do was to explain why Russian proce- 
dure did not admit of any fresh evidence being offered. 
Accordingly, when the Cabinet met and were informed by 
the Krrper of the Seats, the Procureur of the Republie, 
and the Procurzur-GENERAL of the Paris Court of Appeal 
that neither the identity of Harrmann nor his complicity 
in the attempt to destroy the Imperial train had been 
proved by the documents already supplied, and heard from 
the Prove Mryisrer that no farther documents were forth- 
coming, they had no choice but to set Harrmann free. 
This decision was communicated to Prince Or.orr in a 
private note from M. pg Freycrxer, in which it was ex- 
pressly stated that he would be informed of the Minis- 
terial resolution in an official letter. Unluckily Prince 
Ortorr seems to have disregarded this intimation, 
and to have treated M. pe Freyctner’s note as official. 
At all events he sent it on to his Government, 
by whom it was taken as official, and, viewed in this 
light, it was discovered to contain two very grievous 
aggravations of the original offence. The first was that 
M. ve Freycinet said that the decision of the Cabinet had 
been unanimous, thus implying that the Russian demand 
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had found no advocates among the Ministers, and had, in 
fact, been treated as utterly inadmissible. The second was 
that M. pe Frercrinet had expressed the indignation of the 
Cabinet at the horrible outrage to which His Majesty the 
Czar had been exposed, thus referring to the august 
object of these outrages in too familiar and informal a 
manner. The arrival two days later of the formal 
notification did not mend matters. Prince Ortorr has 
been recalled to St. Petersburg, General CHANzy is ex- 
genes at Paris, and apparently the two countries may 
or some time to come have to carry on such negotiations 
as are necessary through a Chargé d’Affaires. 

There seems no reason to suppose that M. pg Freycinet 
could possibly have done otherwise than he did. The ex- 
tradition of criminals whose acts may be variously regarded 
as political or non-political is always a very delicate 
matter. The general disposition of Continental lawyers 
is to regard the murder of sovereigns as a political 
crime in virtue of the dignity of the person against 
whom the attempt is directed; but in extradition treaties 
between France and other countries the term “ political” 
has been interpreted so as to exclude the murder or 
attempted murder of the Chief of the State. With 
Russia, however, France has no extradition treaty; and it 
is easy to see how variously this absence of a treaty would be 
taken according as the persons concerned in the argument 
did or did not wish Hartmann to be given up. In the 
one case it would be maintained that the French Go- 
vernment had given their own definition of a political 
crime in the treaties they had repeatedly made with 
foreign countries, and that by this definition they would 
be bound, even though they happened not to have com- 
municated it to the Russian Government. In the other 
ease it would be urged that the general definition of a 
political crime must be held to remain in force except in 
cases where it had been modified by a specific treaty, 
for, it must be presumed, specific considerations. No such 
treaty had been made with Russia, and an attempt on the 
life of the Russian sovereign must therefore still be re- 
garded as a political crime. If Hartmann had been given 
up, the question would certainly have been raised in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the debate that must have 
arisen, besides being exceedingly embarrassing to the 
Government, might have been very injurious to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with Russia. It is at least 
possible that the Chamber might have interfered in time 
to stop the Executive from surrendering their prisoner, 
and if extradition had after all been refused as the result 
of a Ministerial defeat, matters would have been in a very 
much worse position than they are at present. The happy 
absence of adequate proof of Hartmann’s guilt, made the 
more telling perhaps by M. pe Freyciver and M. Cazor’s 
convenient inability to satisfy themselves that the proofs 
actually furnished were adequate, has certainly got the 
French Government out of a dilemma without, so far as 
yet appears, any real breach of diplomatic propriety. 

It is true no doubt that M. pe Freyciver’s Government 
will have to pay the costs of his escape. There will be a 
coolness probably between France and Russia until such 
time as the interest of the latter in being on good terms 
with the French Government shall get the better of the 
irritation which at present leads her to regard M. Grévy 
and his Ministers as so many protectors of assassins. But 
this coolness will be very far from being an unmixed evil 
for France. The friendship of Russia has of late perhaps 
beer rather an embarrassment than an advantage. There 
are overtures which cannot be rejected without risk, or 
accepted without still greater risk; and if a temporary 
estrangement relieves France from all immediate chance 
of these overtures being repeated, M. pe Freycinet may 
not have cause to regret Hartmann’s brief sojourn in Paris. 
There seems now to be a disposition to throw the blame 
of the misunderstanding on Prince Ortorr. Whether to 
do so be just or unjust, it is plain that, it the Russian 
Government has already repented ot its demand, the 
Ambassador through whom it was presented will make a 
very convenient scapegoat. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


HE last financial debate ot the Session and the Par- 
liament was conducted under singular conditions. 
At one time the Speaker was the solitary hearer of Sir 
G. Batrounr’s eloquence. The Cuancettor of the Ex- 


CHEQUER and Mr. Grapstone himself could only command 
a limited andience. The great majority of members had 
dispersed to attend to their own interests in the impend- 
ing elections ; and the few who remained were more or 
less consciously engaged in the same occupation. Mr. 
GLapstoxe warned Sir 8. Norracore that in the next 
fortnight he would hear more of the alteration of the 
Probate dutics, and there is not the smallest reason to 
doubt that the promise will be amply fuifilled. From the 
same quarter the Ministers will hear many other asser- 
tions and arguments, and none that will be in any 
way pleasant. If the House had been at leisure to 
consider the question of Probate on its merits, some of 
the criticisms made by various members would have 
deserved attention. The Cuancettor of the Excnequer 
could only have excused the imperfections of the measure 
on the ground that he also was pressed for time. It is, as 
Mr. GiapstToxE said, monstrous that the representatives of 
the deceased should be required to pay full duty on assets, 
without allowance for debts which may in some cases be 
of equal amount. The arrangement was not less mon- 
strous during the many years of Mr. GLapsronr’s financial 
administration. The sole motive for the change in the 
duties proposed in connexion with the present Budget was 
that the Cuancettor of the ExcHEQUER required 700,000l., 
and would be glad of a larger sum, which he may probably 
receive. A correction of the anomaly which was justly 
denounced would both have taken time and have involved 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue. With still better reason 
the Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer abstained from dealing 
with the fiscal distinction between personal and real property. 
It would have been impossible to deal with so complicated 
a matter on the eve of a dissolution. The imposition of 
Probate duty on land, and the equalization of the Legacy 
and Succession duties, would promote a result which a 
popular school of economists holds to be desirable, by 
compelling many heirs and devisees to sell their estates. 

The establishmeut of uniformity between Probate and 
Administration duties was not urgently necessary, although 
it is perhaps defensible. Mr. Dopson indeed contended 
that the existing practice had the advantage of inducing 
owners of property to make wills, instead of trusting to 
the law of distribution; but in most cases the division of 
assets under the statute is reasonable and just, and it is 
not the business of financiers to inculcate by penalties or 
exemptions rules of virtue and prudence. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore’s object was not the production of sym- 
metry, but the increase of the whole produce of 
the tax. Equality might have been not less effectu- 
ally and moré satisfactorily accomplished by lower- 
ing the duties on intestate estates instead of raising 
the Probate duties. Great and just objection was made 
to the capricious scale of taxation, and to the sudden 
jumps of percentage when the property reaches certain 
amounts. The technical excuse that an ad valorem duty 
could not be levied because it would require a large stock 
of stamps was scarcely worthy of Sir S. Norrucore’s good 
sense and candour. It is far more easy to charge a fixed 
percentage on property liable to probate than on incomes, 
which are nevertheless all equally taxed. The new scale 
of duties will be in some respects less anomalous than the 
old; but the total charge on personal property will be in- 
creased by the exact amount which is added to the revenue. 
As the greater part of the accumulated deficits is to be 
covered by the diversion of the Sinking Fund and the ex- 
pected surpluses of the next five years, it would perhaps 
have been better to dispense with any additional taxation. 
The increase of the Probate duties is only less objection- 
able than another penny of Income-tax, or than an in- 
crease of some existing duty which would have deranged 
special trades. By complying to a limited extent with the 
remonstrances and demands of his opponents, the CHAN- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer will not modify a single para- 
graph in Mr. Grapstone’s indignant speeches, or blunt the 
point of one of Sir W. Harcourt’s epigrams. 

The discussion on the Probate duty naturally widened 
into a debate not so much on the Budget as on the finan- 
cial policy of the Government during the last six years. 
Of the Budget itself, the additional Probate duty, which 
was a concession to the clamour of the Opposition, was 
the most objectionable part. According to hostile critics, 
the whole floating debt which has been incurred during 
three years ought to have been paid off by means of new 
taxes imposed at a time when they would have been 
most inconvenient and oppressive. Such a policy would 
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have had the double merit of conforming to an arbitrary 
doctrine, and of rendering the Government as unpopular 
as possible on the eve of the election. Mr. GuapsToNE has 
always been consistent in the opinion that the costs even 
of war ought to be paid out of the revenue of the year. 
His admirers have lately often quoted an opinion ex- 
pressed by Prince Awpert at the beginning of the 
Crimean war, that ‘“ GLapsTone’s proposal is wise and 
“courageous.” At that time the Price could have 
known little of finance; and he had not observed 
that Mr. Gtapsrong frequently hinted, as a reason 
for his policy, that heavy taxation would disgust the 
community with the war which he was nominally and 
grudgingly promoting. There are indeed sometimes strong 
financial reasons for contributing ont of revenne to extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Atier several years of war Prir 
deeply regretted that he had borrowed lavishly, instead of 
meeting the costs as far as possible out of revenue; but 
his reason was that he had expected to finish the struggle 
in two or three campaigns. A costly diplomatic crisis 
which is now at an end requires no sudden and extra- 
ordinary exertion. Notwithstanding all the strong lan- 
guage which has been used for the last eight months, and 
which will be repeated again and again in the next fort- 
night, it was more pradent to spread the burden over five 
years than to make an enormous temporary addition to the 
burdens of the country. 

It was hardly worth Mr. Cuitpers’s while to discuss 
once more in detail Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s six or seven 
Budgets. It is true that a larger sum has been spent than 
in the previous six years, and that a smaller amount has 
been received ; but neither Mr. Cuitpers nor any other 
competent critic either charges the Government with ex- 
travagance or holds it responsible for the depression of 
trade and the consequent decline of the revenue. When 
Mr. GiapstTone in his autumn Midlothian speeches under- 
took to expose the prodigality of the Ministers, he could 
only think of a statement, which he afterwards partially 
retracted, that an office of 2,000/. had been improperly 
created for the benefit of a partisan. It was a more 
expensive proceeding to call out the reserves, to bring 
the Indian troops to Malta, and to prepare for a war 
which at one time seemed imminent; but the large ex- 
penditure for these purposes, incurred with the approval 
of a respectable section of the Liberal party, raises an issue 
not of finance but of political expediency. The leaders of 
the Opposition contend that all the measures of the Go- 
vernment were inexpedient, and that some of them were 
illegal. On the other hand, the Ministers allege, with at 
least equal plausibility, that the display of readiness for 
war had the intended effect of preserving peace. If they 
were wrong, their error was not financial. A man who 
goes to the expense of underpinning his house may possibly 
have been unnecessarily alarmed as to the insecurity of his 
foundations ; but it would be absurd to accuse him of 
extrav: It is not surprising that the Opposition 
should triumph over the suspension of the Sinking Fund. 
Mr. GiapstoyE and Mr. Lowe from the first objected to 
Sir 8. Norrncore’s plan for reducing the National Debt, 
on the ground that the annual payment appropriated to 
the purpose would be always liable to diversion. The 
more complicated and more expensive system of Terminable 
Annuities has the advantage, as its advocates remark, of 
being automatic. It is to be regretted that the CHANCELLOR 
of the EXcHEQUER consented to the suspension which he 
seemed to be inclined to explain away. It is generally 
thought that his estimates of revenue for the next year are 
unduly low, and it may be hoped that a considerable 
surplus will be applicable to the reduction of the floating 
debt. On the whl, he may be content to have had no 
more formidable attack to meet in the House of Commons. 
His chief opponent has reserved himself for a provincial 
audience before which he cannot be answered. 


ITALY. 


| Ofpwenewey the august mother of Parliaments, has 
lately had the satisfaction of seeing that her youngest 
daughter already knows how to follow with almost start- 
ling fidelity in her venerable footsteps. Italy has been 
having a grand debate on foreign affairs, and the Italian 
debate has been an exact copy of the debates on foreign 
affairs to which our recent Parliamentary history has 


accustomed us. The debate has been very long, even 
longer if possible than an English debate. It has been 
furious and impassioned. It has been fall of personalities. 
The past, even the remote past, has been ransacked 
in order to furnish materials for stinging retorts and 
damning accusations. And yet, after all, there is no- 
thing like a clear difference of opinion between those 
who attack and those who defend. Uphold the dignity 
of Italy, is the cry of the Right. We are upholding 
it, replies the Left. Strive for peace, say the critics. 
We are striving for it, say the occupants of power. Be 
friendly with all, but specially allied with none, is the 
advice given to the Government. What with you is 
advice is with us practice, is the Ministerial retort. To 
abuse the Ministry for everything it does or does not do is 
the simple strategy of the Opposition, and the maxim is 
carried out with an earnestness that leaves little to be 
desired according to the English standard. Italy must 
not allow herself to be effaced, is the standing cry ; but 
when the Ministry modestly urges that it has tried to 
make Italy act on its own account, this is said to have 
been the grossest of blunders. Signor Viscontr VENOSTA 
described the humble attempt of the Italian Ministry to 
settle the dispute about the frontier of Greece as an 
“ odious initiative.’ To interpose in any way so that 
the tiny grievances of Montenegro may be amicably re- 
dressed was, in his eyes, a gigantic blunder, amounting 
almost to a crime. Signor CarroLt made an excellent 
speech on behalf of the Ministry. He spoke the language 
of reason and common sense. He did not for a moment 
admit that Italy had come from Berlin humiliated or 
isolated. He stated that the Government had used, and 
would use, all its legal powers to discqurage and repress 
the ambition of the fanatics who shriek for “Italia 
“ Trredenta.”” He congratulated Italy on the excellence 
of its relations with Austria, and expressed a firm deter- 
mination to keep these relations as good in the future as 
they are now. Where Italy has recognized and special in- 
terests, as in Egypt, Turkey, and Tunis, he will do all he 
can do to uphold these interests intact. Otherwise, he 
wishes to be quiet and friendly with all the world. There 
is only one reply to such a speech, and that reply is em- 
bodied in the order of the day, moved by Signor Mrn- 
cHETTI. ‘Your policy may be good or bad,” is the gist of 
this order, ‘‘ but you are not the right man to carry it out. 
“ We want to get rid of you and to come in ourselves. Very 
“ likely we shall do exactly what you are doing; but then 
‘it will be we, not you, who do it, and this will be emi- 
“nently satisfactory to us.”  Scarcely anything could 
show more decisively how completely our system of Par- 
liamentary government can be copied by those who pay 
us the compliment of imitating our institutions. 


At a late stage of the debate, or at what would here be 
thought a late stage, for it was the sixth day of discussion, 
@ representative of Italia Irredenta arose, and at least 
anal the Italian Parliament from the reproach of so in- 
completely representing the nation, that the feelings of 
one section of the people could find no expression in the 
Chamber. Signor Bovio and those who acted with him 
were, he said, perfectly aware that nothing could be 
done at present to satisfy the national aspirations for 
Trieste and Istria, but they should feel happier if the 
Government would Dyes on record that all Italy had 
these aspirations, and looked to time to bring with it the 
fulfilment of their hopes or claims. Signor Bovio must have 
known that no Italian Government could putanything of the 
sort on record without preparing to facea war with Austria 
and Germany ; but he had had his say, and that was enough 
for him. It is not in the direction of Trieste and Istria 
that an Italian Government, however it may be composed, 
has to direct its thoughts. Italy has difficulties to encoun- 
ter in the determination of its foreign policy. These diffi- 
culties are not very great ; but they are real. It must be 
allowed that it is puzzling for an Italian statesman to 
know what his country can fairly demand that he should 
do with regard to Egypt. There are more Italians in Egypt 
than any other class of Europeans, and Italian enjoys with 
French the distinction of being the recognized language of 
the tribunals. If Egypt is to be nursed by foreign Powers, 
it seems natural to Italians that Italy should have its share 
in the nursing. Italy has at different times tried to get 
its share, but has failed. It first tried to get an 
Italian Minister a when the late Khedive ap- 
pointed an English and a French Minister, and if the 
attempt had succeeded, Egypt would now be under a triple 
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tectorate. France positively refused to let Italy come 
in as @ partner in the management of Egypt, and England 
acquiesced in the decision of France. The system of 
governing Egypt by a protectorate may be bad or good, 


but it would be utterly impracticable if three Powers had — 


to decide on every detail of a joint method of action. The 
Italian Opposition, after taunting the Left with its weak- 
ness in not insisting on a share in the management of 
Egypt, now adopts a totally different policy, and insists 
that Italy should uphold the independence of Egypt. By 
this is meant something very different from what is 
_gencrally understood by the independence of a foreign 
country. It means thatall Europe should havea finger in 
the Egyptian pie, and that Italy should join Germany and 
Austria in the endeavour to break up the Anglo-French 


| speech expressing opinions held only by one person. 


LORD GRANVILLE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


| Fy STRATHEDEN may claim the credit of having 

enlivened one of the last sittings of the House of 
Lords before the dissolution by giving occasion for a 
general political debate. The motion which farnished the 
nominal subject of discussion was not seriously noticed ; 
and indeed it appeared that Suzre A.t’s celebrated letter 
to the Sutran is no better than a forgery. It had already 
been observed that the style and composition were not 
those of an Asiatic writer, and it was inferred that the 
Russian Envoy at Cabul was the author of the document. 
If the letter had been genuine, it had long ceased to be in- 
teresting, and indeed it merely served as an excuse for a 
Lord 


Protectorate, and get Egypt under the tutelage of all the 
_Great Powers. This policy is directed to a certain ex- 
tent against England, but much more against France; for 
it was France that excluded Italy from the share she 


| GRANVILLE professed to admit that Lord SrrarHEepEN had a 
| right to blame the Government for not accomplishing all 
| the objects which were, in his opinion, desirable; but, as 
| Lord BeaconsFieLD remarked, Lord StraTHEDEN is the only 


claimed in the arrangement of Egypt, and it is not in 
Egypt alone that France endeavours to prevent Italy from 
asserting herself as a Mediterranean Power. France has 
instantly interfered when Italy has shown any wish to 
occupy @ position of exceptional influence in Tunis ; and, 
as one speaker observed, I'rance has actually the cruelty 
to impose a tax on fishermen plying their trade off the 
Algerian coast. This is a very small matter, and it did 
not need this humble argument to prove that it is now a 
settled part of French policy that, if the Mediterranean 
cannot be altogether a French lake, it shall be at least 
a French lake as far as Italy is concerned. 

So far, then, as her position in the Mediterranean goes, 
Italy is drawn towards Austria and placed in antagonism 
to France. In her struggle with the Papacy Italy has no 
more to fear from Austria than from Republican France, 
and in this light she may regard both Powers im- 
partially. But there is a third element in Italian politics 
which her statesmen cannot ignore. She cannot be in- 
different to what may take place in the Balkan Peninsula. 
If she did not uphold the cause of the Christian nation- 
alities, she would be faithless to the principles to which she 
owes her existence. And then, again, she naturally dreads 
the extension of Austrian territory. Italy has cheerfully 
acquiesced in the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria; but she is most anxious, and every English- 
mun would, if he were an Italian, be most anxious, that 
Austria shall not go further. The prospect of an Austria 
holding Trieste on the one side, and coming down to the 
Egean on the other, is not a very cheerful prospect for an 
Italian. He cannot even extract any comfort from the 
calculation that Austria might break up under the dan- 
gerous process of extension. For he knows that, if Austria 
did break up, it might be the dreaded German who 

_ would become the neighbour of Italy at the head of the 
Adriatic. It is Prince Bismarck under whose auspices 
the extension of Austria southwards is supposed to be 
likely to take place, and it is Prince Bismarck who 
has informed the world that Pesth, not Vienna, is 
the true centre of Austrian gravity. Italy, however, 
finds that here France works with her, not against her. 
It is France that has done most for Greece, and if 
France finds courage to oppuse Prince Bismarck in any- 
thing, it will certainly be in the question of the future 
settlement of the Balkan peninsula. It may be hoped that 
no new settlement will be required for some time; but the 
incurable folly of the Turks makes it impossible to reckon 
with confidence on the peace of the East. There is an 
uneasy feeling through all Europe that Turkey may col- 
lapse any day, and that Prince Bismarck may any day 
propel Austria forwards. Italians who share this feeling 
naturally consider to whom they are to trust when the hour 
of danger comes, and they cannot fail to see that their wishes 
and fears are precisely the same as those of France. Drawn 
away from France when they think of the Mediterranean, 
they are drawn to her when they think of the Balkan 
peninsula, and of the ndizement or disruption of 
Austria. Forthe present they wisely think that the best 
thing is to keep very quiet, and not to commit themselves 
for or agai one Power. But, however quiet they may 
be, they know that there may be difficulties before them, 
and their attitude is therefore necessarily that of an uneasy 
passivity. 


member of either party who can be described as a man of 
war. If he had had his will, the English Government would 


have quarrelled with Russia on every point of difference 


The 


which arose in the course of a long negotiation. 


| Government, on the other hand, sought peace and ensued 


it. When Lord Granvitte asked whether peace had been 
maintained in Europe, Asia, or Africa, he knew that, 
although other Powers engaged in war, England had re- 
mained at peace in Europe. The short African war had 
nothing to do with general policy, and the Afghan war 
depends on special circumstances. Both conflicts were 
unwelcome and burdensome; but a war with Russia would 


_have been an evil and a danger of very different magni- 


tude. Between antagonistic Powers actually or approxi- 


_mately equal in force, compromise is the indispensable 
| condition of peace. 


The Government gave up several 
claims which it might have willingly asserted ; but, on the 
other hand, it obtained substantial concessions. Lord 
SrratHspeEN holds that all its demands were just, and 
hastily concludes that they ought all to have been enforced. 
Lord GRanvILLE would certainly not contend that the 
Government ought to have resisted by force the Russian 
acquisition of Kars, of Batoum, or of Bessarabia. 

The debate, which took its rise in a spurious letter from 
to the Surray, turned principally on an authen- 
tic letter addressed by Lord BraconsrieLD to the Duke of 
Martsorovuen. No composition could be more obviously 
open to adverse criticism ; and yet Lord GRANVILLE would 
perhaps have been well advised in leaving it as it stood. 
There was an undoubted impropriety in claiming for Eng- 
land ascendency in the councils of Europe, if supremacy 
or superiority was intended by the phrase. Asa political 
term, ascendency is most familiarly associated with the 
former privileges which the Irish Protestants enjoyed at the 
expense of their Roman Catholic countrymen. Whatever 
may be the meaning of the word, it would have been more 
prudent not to advance a pretension which might have 
offended foreign communities, though it seems luckily to 
have escaped their notice. As Lord Granvit.e said, Lord 
BgacoNSFIELD could not be well advised in proclaiming the 
ascendency which he in fact possesses in his Cabinet and 
his party. If a verbal error had been committed, it was not 
the business of the Opposition to enable the Ministers to 
explain it away. Lord Beaconsrietp himself, Lord Cran- 
BROUK, and the Lorp CuancetLor denied that any invidious 
claim had been made, and contended that the whole sen- 
tence was a protest against the tendency of Opposition 
speeches to impair the influence of England abroad. The 
author of the inculpated phrase was not especially lumi- 
nous in his apologetic interpretation. “The word as- 
“ cendency is one which involves important moral actions, 
“ and is not a word of offence, but one which will always 
“ be accepted in a liberal and generous spirit.” As MERLIN 
said of his magic book, 

None can read the text, 
And none can read the comment but myself. 
Yet, on the whole, the sage perhaps acquires some advan- 
tage by substituting the gloss for the original text. It is 
remarkable that no inquiry was made as to the meaning 
of “light and leading,” which is said to be a quotation 
from Burke. 

Whatever doubt might attach to the interpretation of 
Lord BsaconsFIELD’s letter, its general purpose was suffi- 
ciently clear. One of the most skilful masters of party 
tactics judged that it was desirable to concentrate the 
attention of the constituents on two or three prominent 
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issues. If they were not fairly raised between the Govern- 


ment and the Opposition, argumentative objections might | 


perhaps not destroy the effect of general denunciations. In 
substance the leaders of the Opposition were accused of hay- 
ing impaired the influence of England abroad, and of having 
actively or passively encouraged Irish Home Rule. Lord 
BeaconsFIELD and Lord Cransroox have since explained that 
the low estimation in which at their accession to power 
English policy was held by foreign Governments was first 
disclosed when the Eastern troubles rendered intervention 
necessary. The composition of the Berlin Memorandum, 
and the manner in which it was prepared, certainly indi- 
cated a belief on the part of the three Imperial Courts 
that England had retired from the European concert. The 
refusal of the English Government to accept the dictation 
of the Emrerors was regarded throughout Europe as 
a proof of the revival of national spirit, though it was 
communicated by Lord Dersy. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to the importance of foreign 
judgments of this country; for, as Mr. Lower has justly 


remarked, the power of England is independent of the | 


opinions which may be held at Berlin and St. Peters- 


burg; but the inconvenience of an unduly modest and — 
retiring policy is that vigorous demonstrations become | 


the only methods of satisfying other Powers that it is 
necessary to reckon with England. It has fallen to the 
lot of Lord BraconsriELD in more than one instance to 
repair the shortcomings of Mr. Giapstoner. The Cabinet 
which submitted to the modification of the Black Sea 
Treaty, and to the iniquitous terms of the Alabama arbi- 
tration, was at least liable to be misunderstood. The 
Prime Minister of the time seemed to delight in oppor- 
tunities of advertising his own indifference or ignorance in 


matters of foreign policy. Mr. Guapstove professed not even | 


to have heard of the indirect claims of the United States 
when they had become both irritating and dangerous ; and 
on one occasion he expressed a doubt whether the kingdom 
of Prussia still existed after the establishment of the German 
Empire. Nearly all Continental politicians hold, not with- 
out partial inaccuracy and exaggeration, the comparative 
opinion of the characterof the two Administrations which 
Lord BeaconsFIeLD desires to inculcate on the constituencies. 
A proposition which has obtained wide acceptance may be 
unsound, but it cannot be incredible. The Government 
has achieved a certain triumph in the change which has 
lately taken place in the language of Liberal orators. 
Charges of the vague crime called Imperialism have 
entirely disappeared ; and the Opposition candidates 
anxiously assure the electors that they will be as patriotic, 
and, if necessary, as warlike, as the Ministers whose turbu- 
lence they had habitually denounced. Liberals who have 
consistently differed from their party on foreign policy 


have displayed additional courage, and Mr. 


himself in one of his railway speeches exhorted the electors 


ot Newcastle to elect Mr. Cowen, knowing probably that, | 


though he is a voluntary accomplice of the worst of 
criminals, his seat is safe. 

A similar change in the tone of the Opposition has been 
effected in reference to Home Rule. Since the Liverpool 
election, Liberal speakers have been anxious to guard 
themselves against all suspicion of complicity in Lord 
Ramsay’s ill-judged submission. They show a laudable 
simplicity when they exhibit surprise and indignation at 
Lord BgaconsFIELb’s assumption that his own party repre- 
sents the unity of the kingdom. If they expected to be 
attacked on their strong points, they entirely misconceived 
the character and tactics of their assailant. The Irish 
political managers have themselves found it necessary to 
alter their whole system of operations in England. During 
the autumn and early winter they publicly tendered the 
votes at their disposal to the candidate who might be will- 
ing to make the largest concessions. Mr. ParneLt boasted 
to his American admirers that he could return forty mem- 
bers in Great Britain ; and it was thought that some portion | 
of his statement might possibly be true. At Liverpool it 
appeared that more was lost than gained by an alliance 
with a faction which ostentatiously professed to be alien in 
blood and indifferent to the contests of English parties. 
It is now believed that the Irish voters have been in- 
structed to vote in all instances for Liberal candidates, on 
the ground that they may be expected to be more pliable | 
than their adversaries. rd BEACONSFIELD is not inclined | 


to lose any advantage which his party may derive from | 
cven a one-sided alliance between two sections of his oppo- 
nents. If the Irish Home Rule voters support the Liberals, | 


_it is a reasonable or plausible inference that, if they have 
not stipulated for an equivalent, they feel certain that 
they will obtain it. Lord GranviLLE was perhaps well ad- 
vised in restraining his apparent inclination to introduee.a 
discussion on Home Rule into a debate on the Eastern 
question. 


TILE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE SEVENTH 
CLAUSE. 

en French Left have been busy for the last ten days 
in flogging a dead horse. In the debate on the 
7th Clause, the speeches of their representatives in 
the Senate showed a decided desire to prove that it was 
essential that the clause should be carried, and that it did 
not matter the least whether it was carried or not. At 
one time the Senate was assured that nothing but this m- 
valuable product of M. Jutes Frrry’s ingenious brain 
_stood between France and a_ counter-revolution. At 
another time the clause was described as a compromise 
which the Left had offered the enemy out of pure charity, 
and which they would not be sorry to see refused. dn 
that case they would be at liberty to show what terrible 
stuff they are made of. Hitherto the religious orders had 
only seen the ocean in its calm. If the Senate refused 4o 
| turn them out of the schools, they should see the ocean in 
_ tempest. Since the rejection of the clause this last spectacle 
| has been daily on view in the columns of the newspapers 
| of the Advanced and Extreme Left. It cannot, however, as 
| yet be said to be very terrible. The République Frangaise 
in particular writes as though the end of the world were 

_at hand. The battle of Armageddon was never painted in 
_ gloomier colours than is the contest between the Republic 
and the Church upon which France is now entering. Ex- 

cept in highly-strung leading articles there seem to be no 

traces of these tremendous possibilities. Worldly Paris 

and religions Paris go their several ways pretty much as 

though their hands were not to be at one another’s throats 

in a few days’ time. The means by which they are to be 

brought into contact is the enforcement of certain rusty 

decrees which have at various times from the reign of 

Louis X1V. onwards been made against the Jesuits. It 

was to these, under the modest name of “ existing laws,” 

that M. pe Freycrver referred in his speech in favour of 

the obnoxious clause, and since its rejection a great deal 

more has been said about them. The position of the 

Government may be best explained by an imaginary Eng- 

lish parallel. Supposing that the House of Lords in 1851 had 

thrown out the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and Lord Russe 

had thereupondeclared that the Government would fall back 

upon the unrepealed penal laws which had been suffered 

to fall into disuse, it is easy to imagine with what rapture 

this announcement would have been welcomed. The 

Times would have drawn solemn pictures of the evils 

that must come upon England if the Papal aggression 

were allowed to go unavenged. The Lords would have 


_been warned that any inconvenience that might follow 


upon the application of the existing laws would lie at 
their door. Had they been so minded, they might have 
armed the Executive with more serviceable, because less 
formidable, means of defending the State against the 
Roman Church. Their refusal to do this had forced the 
Government to go toextremes. As Roman Catholic bishops 


| were not to be forbidden to take territorial titles, the Execu- 


tive had no choice but to examine whether it had not still 
the power to hang, draw, and quarter them. If itshould prove 
that it had this power, it would now have no choice but 
to use it. The Lords had rejected mild measures, and 
they would be responsible for anything that might happen 
from the application of stronger measures. This is pre- 
cisely what the Left are now saying in Franee. Though 
France is a Catholic country, there is a large armoury of 
obsolete legislation against any phase of Catholicism which 
the Bourzoy monarchs happened to dislike, and the Left 
are not at all above using one enemy to hurt another. 
Their organs are wisely silent upon the question how much 
of this legislation is still available. If they were really 
resolved upon trying the experiment, this would be a very 
important point to cousider ; but, as in all probability they 
are only making believe very much, it does not greatly 
matter. The “ existing laws” will do to supply a text for 
articles until such time as some newer subject presents 
itself; and then, having answered their purpose, they 
will be restored to their congenial obscurity. 

M. pe Freycinet is just the Minister to handle this 
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frame of mind judiciously. There is not the slightest 
ground for believing that he shares in any degree what- 
ever the alarms which are attributed to the Lett by their 
favourite journals. Probably, indeed, there is no member 
of the Cabinet who does share them. Hope of doing a 

d turn for himself had much more to do in inducing 

. Ferry to frame the 7th Clause than fear of any bad 
turn that the Jesuits were likely todo him. M. pe Frey- 
CINET, in particular, has given abundant indication of 
being in his sound mind upon this question. When he 
made his oratorical tour some time back, the text upon 
which he most dwelt was, not the necessity of protecting 
the Republic against the Church, but the necessity of 
not giving the Church any cause to be frightened at 
the Republic. At least the theme of every speech was 
the importance of winning converts to the Republic, 
and ina Catholic country converts are not likely to be 
won to the Republic if the Republic takes to proscribing 
religious orders. M. pe Freyctner’s speech in defence of 
the 7th Clause pointed in the same direction. A Min- 
isterial measure was never advocated by a Minister with 
so little enthusiasm. He did not pretend to think it 
necessary ; he did not pretend to say that if it was passed 
he meant to put it into execution. The one reason he 
assigned for asking the Senate to vote it was that it 
would come to nothing, and that the Chamber of Deputies 
would be kept in good humour. Leave it to me, he said 
in effect, a you will see that the Jesuits will be in no 
way the worse for the clause, while I shall be in a much 
more comfortable position as regards my supporters. The 
Senate declined to look at the question in this easy-going 
way; but it is not likely that the rejection of a clause 
for which he cared so little has made M. pe Freycinet 
a fanatic. 

What he has done since is quite consistent with the 
tone he then adopted. When the 7th Clause was offered 
a second time to the Senate, M. pe Freycinet de- 
clared that he had nothing more to say, and that 
the Government had accepted the duty of applying the 
existing laws. On the following day he made a similar 
statement to the Chamber of Deputies, and the next 
thing to be seen is how he will set to work to per- 
form the duty he has accepted. We shall be exceedingly 
surprised if he really performs it at all. A circular may be 
addressed to the prefects or to the magistrates telling them 
that certain laws against religious congregations, though 
they have been allowed to fall into disuse, have never 
been repealed, that it has become necessary to consider 
how they may best be put in force, and that the Govern- 
ment desires to hear what are the numbers and position of 
such and such orders in the department. What hints 
will at the same time be given to the officials entrusted 
with the preparation of these reports is another question, 
and in a matter of such moment it will obviously 
be impossible for the reports to be produced. The 
public attention will be kept on the stretch until 
such time as it finds something more amusing to oc- 
cupy it, and a large number of nervous ladies will be 
continually expecting to see their favourite preacher 
carried away to gaol, or shipped off to Cayenne. By de- 
grees the whole affair will be forgotten, and at last the 
journals of the Left will solemnly assure their readers that 
the mere dread of the laws being applied has proved 
sufficient to bring the religious orders to their senses, and 
that they have wisely abstained from doing anything 
which could force the Government to proceed against 
them. After every allowance has been made for the folly 
and the fanaticism which have traditionally distinguished 
French Radicals, we cannot believe that they would have 
the strength to push any Government into so disastrous 
an enterprise as a conflict with the Church would 
certainly prove. The Republic under which the French 
nation wishes to live is a Republic framed on modern 
ideas, not on the doctrinaire extravagances of 1793. In 
such a Republic the religion of the majority of the 
people must be taken into account just as much as 
their land or their family life. To ask them to abandon 
the Church is like asking them to give up the principle 
of private property, or to make the marriage contract 
terminable at the pleasure of either party. It is true, no 
doubt, that the existence of religious orders is not in- 
dispensable to the existence of Catholicism as the religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen ; but, if the Catholic Church 
chooses treat the connexion as indissoluble—if, that is 
to say, she insists upon doing a great part of her work b 
the instrumentality of religious orders—it comes to wt 


much the same thing. The Pore is not likely again to 
throw the Jesuits overboard, though, if he is temperately 
dealt with, he will probably be quite willing to moderate 
a zeal which, in his estimation, is not invariably according 
to knowledge. The practical politicians of the Left are 
not likely to lose sight of these simple but pertinent facts, 
and the execution of the penal laws will, in that case, 
gave occasion for much declamation and for very little 
else. 


LONDON WATER AND LONDON RATEPAYERS. 


R. CROSS has succeeded in contributing a paving- 
stone of extraordinary size to the region of which 
good intentions make the floor. It is perfectly easy to 
trace in imagination the steps by which he conceived his 
too famous bargain with the London Water Companies, 
and, taken by itself, each step seems highly natural and 
proper. He began, no doubt, by reminding himself that 
a friendly arrangement, if it could be arrived at, would 
be in every way better than an arbitration. Arbitrations 
mean arbitrators to arrive at conclusions, and counsel to 
provide materials for conclusions, and both are expensive 
luxuries. On the other hand, the Water Companies would 
naturally not consent to forego arbitration unless the terms 
offered them were fairly favourable. Thus Mr. Cross began 
his investigation under a bias—an inevitable and reasonable 
bias—but stilla bias. Every step in the negotiation was re- 
garded as affecting the question, Will the Water Compa- 
nies care to accept this? The first consideration that 
offered itself was the income the shareholders were actu- 
ally making. The form in which the value of an invest- 
ment presents itself to the ordinary English holder is that 
of a half-yearly dividend ; consequently, if Mr. Cross had 
offered to buy the stock of the Water Companies at the 
price which it would have fetched before it was known 
that the Government had such a purchase in their heads, 
the shareholders would naturally have objected that, as 
long as their shares went on paying them a large per- 
centage, they had no intention of taking a much smaller 
percentage in exchange. By meditating on this Mr. Cross 
arrived at the conclusion that the shareholder’s income 
must be taken as the basis of the bargain. Ifa certain 
stock brings its holder rool. a year on what he thinks fairly 
good security, he will not be inclined to take 5ol. a year 
in exchange for it on a better security. If Mr. Cross had 
stopped here all might have gone well. But, unfortu- 
nately for the Government, the actual and immediate 
dividend is not all that a holder of Water Company stock 
has to look to. The Legislature has been extraordinarily 
kind to this class of investors. While the Gas Companies 
have to content themselves with charging for the amount 
of gas consumed, and contrive to make a not despicable 
profit by doing so, the Water Companies occupy a far 
more dignified position. They stand on the same level 
with the municipal authorities, and take payment not 
as the price of water supplied, but in the shape of a 
percentage on the rateable value of houses. The con- 
sumer may be a man who never uses water except 
for cooking and washing, or he may be the Pre- 
sident of a Total Abstinence Association, but neither fact 
will be considered in his water rate. Even empty houses 
are supposed to be water drinkers to the extent of half 
the rate. It further happens that the value on which the 
rate is assessed is not merely a very various quantity, but in 
many parts of London a very growing one. Not only does 
the same man pay a very different sum for precisely the 
same quantity of water, according as he lives in one 
house or another ; but, if he happens to live in an improv- 
ing neighbourhood, he will pay a larger sum for the same 
quantity of water every time that his house is revalued. 
In the natural course of things, therefore—assuming the 
maintenance of this absurd regulation to be the natural 
course of things—the Companies would be entitled to 
charge more and more for their water as time went 
on, and presumably in future years to divide a larger 
dividend than they have ever divided yet. Mr. Cross was 
evidently impressed by this reflection also; and, under its 
influence, he devised the scheme of a deferred stock. The 
shareholders were to be paid, not only the full amount of 
what they now receive, but also a certain further sum in 
lieu of what, if the Government had not interfered, they 
might have looked to receive at some future day. 
This is the element in the transaction that has broken 
the ratepayers’ backs. Had the shareholders only been 
paid a price which would have given them the income 
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they are now receiving, we question whether the terms 
would have excited much opposition. No doubt the 
position of the shareholders would have been immea- 


surably improved. They would have got the same income, | 


on first-rate security, as they had been getting on security 
which, though it bore a fair character in the market, was 
still very inferior to the water-rate created by the Bill, 
plus the general rates of the metropolis. But it is so 
much the custom of Englishmen to look at the amount 
of income rather than at the quality of the investment, 
that this would not, we fancy, have struck people as an 
unfair bargain. They would have argued that the share- 
holders were not anxious to sell their property; that the 
Government, acting as the representative of the London 
ratepayers, was tempting them to sell; and that, so long 
as the security they possessed was good enough for their 
purpose, they could not be expected to exchange it for a 
better if the exchange involved a consid crable loss of income. 
But when the Deferred Stock came into view, the whole 
aspect of the question waschanged. The present arrange- 
ment about payment for water is so obviously and absurdly 
unfair, that the ratepayers had a perfect right to challenge 
Mr. Cross’s assumption that it was going to endure for ever. 
Supposing the Act which enables the Company to charge 
more and more for precisely the same article were to be 


Se which has been applied to it. The business of investigating the re- 


air. To offer such terms to the Water Companies as were 
offered in the Government Bill would have been to saddle 
the ratepayers for ever with the cost of a blunder which 
might any Session have been put right by a stroke 
of a draftsman’s pen. When Mr. Cross said on Tuesday 
that, if time had allowed, he would have been able 
to show clearly what advantages the ratepayers would 


codes of various schools of law. We have traced architecture to 
a very remote period. We have applied our scientific methods 
even to the Bible, and it cannot be said that the result—so far as 
‘any result has been attained—is unsatisfactory. But there isa 
point beyond which none. of these investigations go. It is some- 
times objected to Egyptian research that so much must in an 
case remain uncertain, such long periods of years must after 

be left in the obscurity in which we find them. This is an 
imbecile objection; but we do not wonder, when we look at 
the most popular books on Egypt, that scientific and classical 
scholars of history refuse to enter the labyrinth. The interest 
truly is great. We find a civilization in Assyria at a 7 early 
period. But the civilization of Egypt is older by far. We find 
the Greeks great in art and writing at a period which may be 
placed at half a millennium B.c. Where did the Greeks get the 
Doric column? ‘Where did they learn their letters? In Egypt. 
We find the Etruscans burrowing into the rocks of Italy and paint- 


ing on the walls of their grottoes representations of feasts and 
merrymaking for the entertainment of their souls deceased. 
Whence did the Etruscans learn the immortality of the soul and 
imitate these strange pictures? The only possible answer is, 
From Egypt. There are some among us who would give the same 
answer if asked for the origin of much of the Mosaic law, or the origin 
of glass-making, or the costume of medieval priests, or the divi- 
sions of the solar year, or the measure of feet in verse, or the in- 


_ vention of harmony in music. In fact, if we go far enough back 


into the history of any art or science, we come to Egypt. There, 
for the most part, we stop. The further prosecution of inquiry is 
made di ble or impossible because of the unscientific method 


‘mains of the three great civilizations which at different times 


have received under. the Bill, he left out of sight | 


the real pinch of the controversy. No. one denies 
that the ratepayers would have received advantages 
under the Bill, and merely to get rid of the Water 
Companies would have been a very great advantage 
indeed. But the question is whether the ratepayers 
could not have received the same advantage from a very 
much smaller oatlay, and unless Mr. Cross had been able 
to show this also, he might as well have held his peace. 

The truth is that Mr. Cross began the negotiation at 
the wrong end. Instead of setting to work to consider 
what te:ms the Companies were likely to accept, he should 
have considered what he could do to place himself in a 
commanding position with regard to the Companies. The 
London Water Companies have no guaranteed monopoly 
of the water supply. A rival Company, proposing to 
supply London with better water and on a better system, 
might at any moment have been set up if Parliament had 
chosen, or the metropolitan local authorities might have 
been authorized by statute to furnish such improved 
supply either by buying up the present Water Companies 
or otherwise. A hint that the Government had either of 
these plans in contemplation would have been sufficient to 
bring the Water Companies to their knees. The quality 
of the present supply is certainly open to question, even if 
we allow, as we are quite ready to do, that it is better 
than much of the apparently purer water which people 
drink in the country. The machinery by which it is in- 
troduced into houses is often exceedingly faulty. The 
price charged for it seems large enough to give the 
purchaser a right to something better. All these con- 
siderations pointed to an intimation on the part of the 
Government that they would be disposed to give a 
favourable hgaring to any scheme for giving London a 
better supply of better water, either by means of a new 
Company, or by entrusting the power of obtaining such an 
improved supply to the Corporation of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. After such an intimation 
as this, Mr. Cross would have found the Water Companies 
very much more easy to deal with. If, after all, he had 
wanted to buy their stock, he would have been able to 
buy it at something very much nearer a fair price than 
the exorbitant sum which he actually offered. 


ANOTHER EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


T is a curious fact that hitherto so-called classical scholars have 
neglected Egypt. English historians of the new school, using 
the light of scientific knowledge, have one by one attacked the old 
strongholds of Greek, Roman, English, and other traditions, and 
have placed the history of Europe on a fairly sound foundation. 
We know how cultivation and learning spread. We have the 


flourished in the Nile valley has been left to foreigners, 
almost entirely—the few Englishmen who have pursued the study 
of hieroglyphs and the ancient language of Egypt being for the 
most part, or altogether, voluntary students already engaged on 
some other subject. So far the greatest masters of interpretation 
in England have been content to follow the systems of foreign 
decipherers ; and the idea of distin the different 
periods of the history and language has been almost wholly set 
aside. Some months ago we occasion to complain of this 
confusion in the arrangements of our great national collection. 
We cannot say that this confusion is not equally apparent in 
the department of literature. We have no professors of Egyptian 
literature, yet it might be supposed, antecedently to experience, 
that all literature turns on it. We have no professors of Egyp- 
tian history, yet there can be no doubt that the obscurities 
of early European and Asiatic se might be remove. if we 
knew something of it. We talk of the Pelasgic, the Etruscan, 
the Phoenician migrations. Yet we never attempt to connect 
them with the revolutions which caused them; we cannot iden- 
tify with any certainty the names of the Mediterranean nations 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the second Egyptian Empire ; 
and so much the more are we ignorant of the peoples mentivned 
and described by the scribes and artists of the first monarchy. It 
is absolutely certain that a large number of the most difficult pro- 
blems which at present gee investigators into the early history 
of the Italian and Greek peninsulas might be solved by an in- 
telligent reference to Egypt. To take a single example of the 
neglect of this branch of classical study—or study which should be 
classic—let us suppose an examination in which a student of Greek 
is asked to trace the letters of the Greek alphabet one by one to 
their origin in the hieroglyphs. Not one student in twenty 
thousand could give a reply—not one examiner in twenty—or 
shall we say a hundred?—could judge of the correctness of the 
answer. Yet what a number of important literary questions inust 
turn upon such knowledge it requires only a moment's thought 
to estimate. 

The diggings which for a number of years were carried on in 
Egypt, under the superintendence of a French antiquary appointed 
by the Government of the Khedive, resulted in unexpected dis- 
coveries. No book, even the best, on Egyptian history or art, 
written above ten years ago is now of absolute value. Every- 
thing has been revolutionized. We have had revealed to us 
a world of which we knew nothing. The mist which hangs 
so darkly over what we talk of as the Bronze age or the Stone 
age, or what not, has been partly removed, and a vista, long 
distant, like that which Christian had through the perspective 

lass, has been opened to us of a primitive people, dwelling in a 
fa y valley bathed in sunshine, where the seasons changed regu- 
larly, where the earth yielded its increase in plenty, ‘‘ where never 
wind blew chilly,” where never drought scorched, where the arts 
were in perfection, painting and architecture and sculpture, where 
writing recorded events, where law regulated deeds, where religion 
comforted the sorrowful. All this and much more we have had re- 
vealed to us of an epoch so remote that we cannot date it—an 
epoch as long before that which most English writers intend by 

e phrase “ Ancient Egyptians” as that is from tie Christian era. 
These researches, so important to the history of all mankind, have 
been now for several years discontinued. The want of money, 


.|from which every one in Egypt, except the late Khedive 


himself, suffered during the last years of his reign, put an 
end to the diggings, even though they had been in too 


many cases carried on by the help of labour which, if - 
it was not forced, was at least not voluntary. There were 
‘some who rejoiced at the cessation of these works. Enthu- 
| siustic lovers of the fellah, when they heard that golden orna- 
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ments had been added to the Museum, used to inquire much too 
inquisitively whether the peasant who found them had been 
paid a fair price for them. In too many cases, unless the French 
and German directors of these researches are terribly maligned, 
the feelings of the people were not considered. Several students 
of old Egypt and its remains have nevertheless been engaged in 
advocating the formation of a fund for the purpose of continuing 
the search for records of the early history. We sympathize with 
them, but only to a certain length. We should be glad to see an 
English society of the kind organized. The French—at the least 
those Frenchmen who have hitherto shown themselves interested 
in Egypt—have not conducted their operations in a way to con- 
ciliate the people. ere is a very curious passage on this subject 
in the book of a French author (M. Rhoné), who is one of the 
most pleasing of modern writers on Egypt, and enjoys the con- 
fidence of the French authorities at Boolak. He says, after 
speaking of the universal Oriental phrase “ sa parole Anglaise” 
as a guarantee of good faith, that an Englishman has the 
tact to respect the dignity of an Eastern, to humour his sus- 
ceptibilities, and to treat him as an equal. He can sustain cordial 
and honourable relations with him, and “ hence, in great part, the 
preponderating influence which England enjoys in the East takes 


its birth.” M. Rhoné does not stop here. He also puts the other | 
side of the question. “The French, and even those most distin- — 


guished by education, make, it is said, the mistake of disdaining 
Orientals in general, whatever their rank and personal standing. 
They look upon them as barbarians from whom they have the 
right to demand obedience, and whom they can treat as revolted 
slaves when their services are refused or ill rendered.” Those who 
know Egypt best will dread giving countenance to any movement 
calculated to put Frenchmen of a scientific turn into authority over 
ptians. 
var regret with which such observations as the above are made 
is increased when we reflect on the importance of the objects to 
be gained by further researches, and the difficulty of obtainiag 
either the financial or political sinews for the employment of com- 


petent English investigators. An expedition to the North Pole | 


which can add little, perhaps nothing, to our knowledge, will cost 
more than ten years of such diggings as we would see undertaken. 
Forced labour in any shape or form whatever would be intolerable 
to the English mind. Labour is cheap enough in Egypt to enable 
magnificent works to be carried on at a very moderate expense. 
There might be further researches on the site of This, further 
inquiry for papyri, special investigations of the obscure period of 
the Foreigners after the Sixth Dynasty, and the so-called Hyksos, 
after the Twelfth. It is rather in Egypt than from surveying 
remote quarters of the land of Canaan that information as to the 
Israelites may be obtained. The study of the oldest of all 
documents can never be properly carried on until we know 
where each scarab bearing an inscription was found ; and to this 
end it would be necessary to have a competent scholar on the 
spot during the summer months. It is then that antiquities 
are uncovered in digging away old mounds, and dealers in 
such things collect them at the country fairs, week by week, 
but keep no record of whence they came. Antiquities so 
discovered should be left in the country, as the German 
Government has left the antiquities of Olympia, and as Dr. 
Schliemann has left what he found in Mycene. The Khedive 
is not likely to refuse his sanction to a scheme which would mean 
the spending of money in remote parts of his country. The Boolak 
authorities could hardly object to an expedition which would so 
greatly add to the number and value of the objects in their col- 
leetion. The difficulty would be, not so much the financial one— 
for money would surely be forthcoming—as the men. The 
scheme is one which can only be worthily taken up by the 
Universities, and research should be directed, in the first place, 
not to the manners and customs of the three or four different 
nations whom we class ignorantly together as Ancient Egyptians, 
but to some one point at a time, as the object to be aimed at. The 
number of such points is so great, and their relative importance so 
difficult to assess, that we must postpone their consideration for 
the present. 


CHESS. 


iggy question has been over and over again argued whether chess 
or whist be the more scientific game. We generally find 
that those who play whist well and chess indifferently think more 
highly of the one in which they excel; but we invariably find a 
good chess player who is also a poor hand at cards maintain 
the great superiority of his own game, on the ground that the 


element of luck has no place therein. This argument is not, how- | 


ever, conclusive. It should be remembered that luck, like water, 
finds its level in the long run. How often one hears a man ex- 
claiming against “ my luck”; “Iam never lucky at cards”; or, 
“T have put ten years running into a Derby lottery, and have 
never won anything yet ”—quite oblivious of the fact that num- 
bers. of ple have been competing with him on perfectly equal 
terms. The true answer to all theories about fortune at cards 
is, of course, that in due time one colour or number will 
win just as often as another, and that every player in games 
of pure chance is consequently on the same footing. But suc- 
cessful whist-players do not win by luck. We are not about to 
make a detailed comparison between the two games, and indeed 


"we are disposed to hold that there are far more differences than 


likenesses between chess and whist. In the former the battle is 
fought on an open plain where thirty-two combatants are all 
visible to each other; in the latter only four out of the fifty-two 
fighting men are at any time engaged ; the rest are ambushed in 
reserve, and their quality can only be divined by watching the 
_ result between the actual combatants. In the former game the 
lans of a player cannot be frustrated by any freak of fortune; 
in the other the best calculations may be fatally disarranged by 
unforeseen contingencies, or through the blunders of a partner. 
Again, a different kind of talent, or the same talent in very different 
degrees, is called into exercise; whist demands delicate finesse, 
chess mere caution or circumspection; whist makes a greater tax 
upon the memory, chess upon the faculties of observation and concen- 
tration ; in the first there is more calculation of probabilities, for 
deductions must be drawn in great part from uncertain data ; in the 
last there is more calculation of visible possibilities. The probabili- 
ties are here far more easily ascertainable than in whist, for a skilled 
performer can at any rate see pretty clearly in what direction and 
| with what force his antagonist is pushing, and far oftener than 
not he will divine a plan which nevertheless he may not be 
able to forestall. But he has to reckon ona vast number of possi- 
bilities as well on his own side as against, and to remember that 
every one of the thirty-two combatants has a power of its own 
and a possible line of action both by itself and in combination. 
There is no divinity hedging a king at cards, who is liable to be 
taken by the smallest trump, or may be dragged in the wake of 
the winning card of another hand; in chess a piece may become 
useless through being blocked, but its power is only suspended by 
circumstances and may be fully recovered. Lastly, chess de- 
mands, on the whole, in a larger degree than does the other 
game, the instant seizure of the right moment for the right 
| move: the effect of a wrong lead may often be partially re- 
covered, but against equal play the effect of a false move is not 
| to be undone; and, in the former case, the penalty may be only 
| the loss ofa point, whereas in the latter, unless error answers error, 
the first mistake must lead to the loss of the game. We need not 
dwell on such features of resemblance as may exist between these 
two favourite pastimes, merely remarking that in both book study 
should be made the groundwork by all who aim high. We 
know that this opinion will be called in question by many 
practical whist-players, who deride book theories as never fitting in 
with the experience of actual play. All that is wanted, they 
| will tell you, is to remember the cards that are out, to watch the 
| cards as they fall, and to use a little ordinary common sense. 

Perhaps the race of warriors is not even yet extinct who look 
| down on book study as a means of developing military capacity. 
| But how true does the experience of every succeeding war prove 
| the dictum of Napoleon to be, when he says, “ Study the campaigns 

of Cesar, Hannibal, Alexander, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne ; 

| penetrate yourself with the spirit of those great men. That is the 
| way to become a leader and to understand war.” The advice 
applies in every pursuit of art or science; but it is only an in- 
telligent minority who, entering into the spirit of a theory, are 
able or will take the trouble to suit the rule to the occasion and 
not the occasion to therule. If, as we hold, book study is profitable 
at whist, it is in chess quite indispensable to such as have the 
ambition to be masters. 

There are in England, as in nearly every other country, a vast 
number of chess amateurs. A few choice spirits stand not so very 
far from the top of the ladder, while every lower step is more 
thickly peopled, and a large crowd is gathered at the bottom. 
Why is this the case? Some will say that most persons 
cannot afford to give up sufficient time to become proficients at 
what, after all, is only agame. No doubt this is partially true; but 
it does not explain why so many never rise from the ranks who 
day after day, or night after night, may be found poring over the 
board. There are two other reasons for the very general mediocrity ; 
one is that, to excel, a man must have good brains and a taste for 
exercising them in this particular line; another, that the art of 
opening a game is neglected. We remember that the late Mr. 
Staunton, himself an eminently scientific student, as also a 
brilliant executant, used to insist on the necessity of studying 
“that most important feature in chess—the art of opening the 
game.” What would be thought of a general who did not know 
how to commence an action? or of a battalion leader who could 
not dispose his men in suitable fashion for attack or defence ? 
On the tiny field of chess the same combinations are required 
as on a theatre of battle. In both the first consideration is 
the disposition of the lines of operation in the most advan- 
| tageous manner; the second, the skilful concentration of the 
| forces with the greatest possible rapidity upon the vital point of 
the enemy’s line; the third, the simultaneous employment of 
these forces upon the point aimed at. How can all this be 
brought about against science but by opposing science? Not 
the most assiduous porer over abstruse variations will necessarily 
develop into a Morphy or a Staunton; but familiarity with 
| the openings will often enable a player to obtain such initial ad- 

vantages of position that his more dashing but less scientific op- 

ponent will fail to recover subsequently the lost ground. The 
| great secret of obtaining this initial suecess may be learnt entirely 
| and solely from books. The acknowledged authorities on the 
| such as Salvio, Lewis, Staunton, La Bourdonnais, Philidor, Ghulam 
| Kassim, Jaenisch, &c., are sufficiently agreed in most cases as to 
which are the best ten or twelve moves for either side in the dif- 
| ferent openings to make any one of them a trustworthy guide. 
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Germany, France, and Italy, which may be profitably consulted. 
Noticeable amongst these is the Chess Monthly Magazine (Dean 
and Son), lately started by the eminent pvofessional Herr Zukertort. 


There are also several ably conducted chess periodicals in England, 


We can from diligent perusal strongly recommend this publication | 
to all players who like to go over games fought between masters of | 


the art, and to learn from the sound criticism given the wby and 
wherefore of the moves. Without such detailed criticism it is often 
difficult to follow the intentions of the plavers. After the first ten 
or twelve moves we begin to find our authorities differing widely as 


to the best course to follow. When we consider that the advance | 


of a simple pawn may give rise to variation upon variation, and 
that any move in any direction modifies more or less the general 
situation, it will readily be seen how manifold are the compli- 


before—namely, announcing, twenty or thirty moves beforehand, 
the exact process by which she intends compassing the destrue- 
tion of her antagonist, and carrying out her threat at the point in- 
dicated to the very move. But, as a rule, the physical strength of 
women is not equal to a prolonged struggle. We fancy a good 
many ladies would like for the nonce to enjoy the imperial prero- 
gative of Napoleon, who, according tu Mme. de Rémusat, insisted 
upon moving his own pieces as he liked, crediting them with 
exceptional powers in cases of urgency. We can easily believe he 
always won. He most undoubtedly used to cheat at cards; but 
then, as he frankly explained, was it not his object to win ? 


| How these little circumstances illustrate the later phases of 
_ the man’s career who had come to regard every moral and phy- 


cations which arise, and what demands are made upon the intel- | 


lectual and moral, and even the physical, qualities of the performers. 
There are the pros and cons of yarious courses to be rapidly 
summed up, rwses and false attacks to be guarded against, and 
means devised for entangling the foe. There is a call for per- 
severance, coolness, or, it may be, for courageous initiative. And 
few who have not a mens sana encased in corpore sano can hold 
their own in the acute phases of a long ordeal. 

We can trace the existence of the game of chess as far back as 
some two thousand years ago. Whoever was its inventor—he 
probably hailed from China—had the game of war in his mind's 
eye. And it was an Asiatic army which was represented, as 
we gather from the composition of the forces. For aught we 
know, it may have been the Kriegsspicl or war-game designed 


to give, in miniature, instruction in the then theory of war. 


During the last few centuries the power and scope of the pieces 
have undergone marvellously little alteration when we consider 
that the game is in vogue in almost every country throughout Asia, 
Europe, and America. Revolution has penetrated everywhere 
else the thresholds of sovereigns and of feudal nobles; but here 
the kings, queens, bishops, and knights have preserved their con- 
servatism intact ; and the “ peasants,” as the Germans now designate 
the pawns, though they have been conceded some small privileges, 
have never clamoured for radical changes in their estate. It is curious 
to note how some of the pieces are differently named in dif- 
ferent countries. Whatwe 


“knights” are inGermany “ leapers,” | 


so termed, of course, on account of the faculty they possess, and | 


which is peculiar to them, of leaping over the heads of miends 
and foes alike. The “castles” were formerly “ war-chariots,” 
but are now called “ rooks,” after the Indian roth. The pieces we 
call “ bishops” the French call “fools.” Formerly these were 
elephants, carrying in their howdahs warriors of renown. In the 
East the “queen” of European boards is designated “ vizier,” 
which would seem to be a more appropriate appellation for a 
powerful combatant. Before the pawns were styled “ peasants” 


the Germans had dubbed them Wenden, or Vandals, a term of | 


contempt or expressive of their feeble action. The French call 
our “ castle,” which goes equally by the name of “ rook,” a “tow.” 
We do not know that we have anywhere met with the observa- 
tion, but it has doubtless struck many persons that national 
characteristics find, comparing small things with great, as much 
their expression in combats at chess as on theatres of war and 
enterprise. In the great match between England and France, 


fought some thirty or thirty-five years back by Mr. Howard | 
Staunton. and M. St. Amant, an examination of the numerous | 
games shows on the part of the latter greater /inesse, more in-— 


ventiveness, more dash, combined with uncertainty of aim ; on 
the English side, more judgment, less speculation, more determined 
“hard pounding” on a definite point. But, not to judge from an 


chess, we shall find in the performances of such Frenchmen as La | 


Bourdonnais and Philidor more of genius and brilliancy ; in those 
of such Germans as Anderssen (who, however, is credited with the 
“most brilliant game on record”), Von H. der Laza, and Jaenisch, 
more of science and depth; in those of Hnglishmen, such as 
Staunton, Lewis, Cochrane, more of sound practical judgment. 
Every quality has of course its value in its proper place; and 
genius has sometimes stolen a march upon the slower judgment. 
Some twenty years back America sent over to Europe the yeuth- 
ful, but peerless, Paul Morphy. He came, he saw, he con- 
quered. Such an exhibition of skill was never before seen, and 
has not been seen since. The most accomplished players in the 
Old World were vanquished one after another; and, if ever 
genius and judgment, boldness and caution were duly combined, 
they were so in this wonderful player. It has always been matter 
for regret with patriotic chess enthusiasts that our own great 
champion, Mr. Staunton, was unable to arrange for an encounter 
with the conquering American. The Nastern world has produced 
first-rate players, one of whom, Ghulam Kassim, of Madras, was a 
distinguished writer on the subject. Italy had sent forth redoubt- 
able performers and excellent critics at a time when chess was 
almost unknown here. As scientific and thoroughly exhaustive 


critics, however, the Germans, it may well be believed, more than | 


hold their own, 

We should be making a grave omission did we not refer to the 
fact that, as in every other department of intellectual activity, so 
in chess, the ladies are resolved not to leave man alone in his glory. 
Ladies’ clubs have been formed in this country, and their members 
contest with men on even terms, But America has thus far produced 
the best lady player. Mrs. Gilbert, of New York, ina recentmateh with 
& well-known gentleman performer has been astonishing the chess 


| 


sical obstacle, fortune and time itself, as so many things to be made 
subservient to his own iron and reckless will. Half the catastrophes 
inducing his downfall were due to his ignoring the existence of a 
law of nature superior to himself. There are curious, but well 
authenticated, anecdotes showing what fascinations chess possesses 
for some minds. We have heard of one of Her Majesty's ships being 
nearly run ashore through the captain, absorbed in his combina- 
tions, not heeding the repeated representations of his lieutenant 
that they were getting uncommonly near the land. There 
was once a caliph of Bagdad who would not be disturbed in 
his game, though his city was being carried by assault. And 
Charles XII. of Sweden, when hardly beset by the Turks in his 
house at Bender, was at least as much interested in beating his 
antagonist across the board asin beating off the Turks. Again, 
an Elector of Saxony, taken prisoner at the battle of Muhiberg by 
the Emperor Charles V., was playing chess with a fellow-prisoner 
when tidings were brought to him that he had been sentenced to 
death. He looked up for a moment to remark upon the irregu- 
larity of the proceeding and then resumed the game, which, to his 
great delight, he won. When we add that Frederick the Greatand 
Marshal Saxe were enthusiasts for the game, who will say it is 
not a pastime in which it is worth while to excel? Though many 
persons are debarred by other occu; ations from devoting to it sufffi- 
cient attention, those who have the leisure may remember ‘the 
dictum of the Duke of Wellington, which is applicable to all par- 
suits, that “ what is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER. 


Stee very well known passages of two very different poets, 
Burns and Professor Wendell Holmes, have expressed happily 
enough the difference between men’s views of themselves and 
other men’s views of them. There are certain of the latter class. of 
character-studies which would, just at the present moment, be 
decidedly interesting if they could be got at. Last Saturday, for 
instance, Lord Derby completed the series of strategic movements 
by which he has retired trom connexion with the Conservative 
party and declared himself to belong to the enemies of that party. 
What does the Opposition think of its new ally? and mutiny 
what does Mr. Gladstone think of Lord Derby? Probably Mr. 
Gladstone would decline to answer that question, even as, with 
remarkable judyment, though contrary to Scotch practiee, he de- 
clined to answer some inconvenient questions of his Conservative 
hecklers at Edinburgh. But, supposing Mr. Gladstone to be an 
inmate of the Palace of Truth, and co be interrogated in that less 
convenient abode, what result should we get? There is pro- 


_ verbially joy over one sinner that repents; and, as Mr, Glad- 
isolated instance, if we search the voluminous military history of | 


stone more than once in his life has been in the position of a 
person who finds it advisable to change parties, he is not 
likely to be, in the abstract, hard upon Lord Derby for this act. 
Besides, he has left the wrong side and come over to the right, 
which, to persons of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament, makesa vast ditfer- 
ence. His plaintive expostulation with Providence at Hawarden 
not long ago as to its strange conduct in allowing men of virtue 
and intelligence to be Conservatives, may be thought to.have re- 
ceived a partial but gracious answer in this distinguished conver- 
sion. But is Lord Derby, from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view, a 
person of intelligence and virtue? That is the question. Cer- 
tainly there are difficulties in the way of an affirmative solution. In 
one of those remarkable wayside speeches, in which Mr. Gladstone 
puts his head out of the window of a carriage and shakes his fist 
at the Government like the comic father pursuing a runaway 
couple to Gretna Green, the following passage occurs :—“ ‘For the 
last six years England has been principally employed in promoting 
the interests of arbitrary power.” Now, for at least four of those 
years Lord Derby was a prominent and active agent in this pro- 
motion, and he has not, as far as we know, purged his offence by 
any apology or penance. In no one of the remarkable series of 
confessions which relieved his mind two years ago did he hint 
that anything in the policy of the Government up to the time of 
the active measures taken to check Russia was contrary to his 


' views. The whole earlier course of that policy which, far more 


than the later, attracted Mr. Gladstones wrath and denun- 
ciation was accomplished with Lord Derby's consent and (as far 
as direct agency went) by himself. The points of contact between 
thetwostatesmen are therefore few and comparatively unimportant, 
the points of difference many and grave. How does Mr. Gladstone 
reconcile himself to this? Probabiy with the aid of the invaluable 


' distinguo, of the excellence of which his philosophical and 


world by her feats of preseience, doing what we never knew done | casuistical studies must have convinced him. Just as at Hdin- 
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burgh the other night, Mr. Gladstone with great naiveté ob- | shall be their leader, and to look forward to a relapse into Post- 


served in effect that he objected to the faggot votes created against _ 


him, but had as yet seen nothing to object to in those created on 
his side, so it is probable that he has distinguished between the 
Lord Derby of two years ago and the Lord Derby of to-day. The 
latter is too valuable a friend to be slighted, the former is buried 
in a magnanimous oblivion. Yet Mr. Gladstone has not always 
shown himself of a bad memory or a forgiving one. 

that we shall probably be safe in assuming that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Lord Derby (to use the phrase of the American poet and essayist) 
is a person with considerable influence in Lancashire, who has been 
induced to give that influence to the Liberal party. This leaves 
the distinguished proselyte but a faint personality, and perhaps not 
a very dignified attitude, but more than this we can hardly attempt 
to fillin. At one period of the seventeenth century it used to 
be fashionable to couch satire and flattery in the form of in- 
structions to painters, who were charged not to forget this and 
that feature of the subject. Our painter would have rather a 
difficult task in this instance, yet, if he could accomplish it, it 
would be an interesting contribution to an interesting gallery. 

A companion portrait would be much less difficult to paint. 
What does Mr. Gladstone think of Lord Hartington? The general 
outline of the picture is easy enough to indicate. The heir of 
the House of Devonshire doubtless seems to Mr. Gladstone a good 
young man sent down from heaven to raise the hopes of the Liberal 
prey at a difficult moment, and to keep his own place warm for him. 

details of the representation may be a little more conjectural. 
From Mr. Gladstone’s well-known and frequently enunciated con- 
tempt for the House of Lords, which can only pass decently good 
measures by the aid of special Divine interposition, he can hardly 
fail to entertain something of a similar feeling—mixed, doubtless, 
with compassion—for one who is destined, unless accident forbids 


or Mr. Gladstone himself thinks bis three thoughts with unusual 
rapidity, to figure some day in that unfortunate assembly. This | 
element of weakness in Lord Hartington’s character our painter | 
will have to take account of, as also of another. Mr. Glad- | 
stone ought to have sympathy with his follower, or leader, or | 
rival, or colleague—all the terms being more or less appropriate—_ 
for his dexterity in shifting sails to suit the wind. But the late | 
Premier can hardly think altogether approvingly of the manner of | 
Lord Hartington’s performance of this nautical manceuvre. In 
the matter of the Army Discipline Bill, as in that of the Liverpool 
election, Lord Hartington showed himself slightly susceptible to 
bullying. It is only fair to Mr. Gladstone to say that he himself 
is not a good subject for that process. You may gently lead him 
either by blowing up a gaol oan murdering a policeman, as is the 
Irish manner, or by peppering the highest in a contest of highly- 
iced flattery, as is the manner of Scotchmen and of the English 
onconformists. But for direct brow-beating @ Ja Chamberlain, 
Mr. Gladstone has, to do him justice, too-proud a stomach, unless 
it comes from foreign Powers. It is also probable that Lord 
ag tendencies towards common-sense ment slightly 
revolt his late chief. The sometime Postmaster-General, he must 
think, is fatally deficient in superlatives. He does not refer suffi- 
ciently often to the “last drop of his blood ” and the “ last breath 
in his body,” according to the picturesque but harmless vo- 
cabulary which in Mr. Gladstone’s mouth replaces the still 
more picturesque, but not so harmless, expletives of the streets. 
Still we cannot doubt that the portrait of Lord Hartington, drawn 
according to Mr. Gladstone's instructions, would be on the whole 
complimentary. It might be described in the catalogue as 
“ Portrait of an Amiable and Judicious Young Nobleman,” and 
there would be great scope for an inscription such as that to which 
some exhibitors at the Royal Academy are prone. If this inscri 
tion, like the character of Lord Derby, were composed in the 
Palace of Truth, it would probably run as follows:—“ He is a 
useful of furniture, never out of the way (except sometimes 
when the frivolities of hunting and racing allure his young mind), 
and seldom in it. I put myself in his place when I choose; and 
when I don't caoose, i occupies mine, with a sufficient absence of 
shining qualities. In fact, he combines the advantages of a foil and 
a substitute, and can be trusted to discharge the duties of the 
former admirably, and those of the latter as well as could be 
xpected. 

These two sketches, and ially the last, seem to invite the 
composition of a third, to be hung upon the same line, and _neces- 
sitating a similar inquiry. What does Lord Hartington think of 
Mr. Gladstone? It is probable that in general he thinks of him 
very much as an enlightened Roman or Carthaginian general did 
of the elephants which accompanied his army. They were very 
large, very imposing, and tremendously strong, but painfully un- 
eertain in their operation, and quite as likely to upset friends as 
to trample down foes. Lord ington, however, is not allowed 
the benefit of the device of which the strategy of the period 
referred to availed itself. He cannot place a mahout with a 
sharp chisel and mallet behind Mr. Gladstone to put a stop to his 
inconvenient exploits as soon as he shows signs of denouncing the 
House of Lords, or inviting Home Rulers to convert him to Home 
Rule, as their predecessors converted him to disestablishment, or 
charging a whole Continental nation with being in alliance with 
the evil one. He has to grin and bear it, and very hard it must 
be to do both. Lord Hartington can scarcely help imagining 
himself, with a shudder, called when in power to face an Austrian 
Aubassador after such an escapade-of his leader-follower as last 


Wednesday's. It cannot be wholly pleasant to read declarations of 


fervent Liberals that Mr. Gladstone, and nobody but Mr. Gladstone, 


master-Generalship, or some, more gilded slavery, after bearing the 
heat and burden of long years of Opposition. It is probable, also, 
that Lord Hartington would prefer to be informed beforehand of 
the peculiar direction which Mr. Gladstone’s boomerang flihts 
are likely to take. It might then be possible, if not to guard 
against them, at any rate to adjust the position beforehand. All 
these circumstances might well make Lord Hartington hesitate in 
giving his instructions to our artist. In public, of course, these 
instructions would not be difficult; and terms of almost filial 
veneration would doubtless flow from the lips of the leader of 
the Opposition, especially if he bad not yet seen the morning 
papers, or if, for a wonder, Mr. Gladstone had not been speaking 
anywhere or writing anything. In private, and with the limita- 
tions proposed ex hypothesi, the task might be more difficult. It 
is almost alarming to think of the colours in which Lord 
Hartington, especially with Mr. Adam at his elbow, would 
have drawn his late chief just after the last Midlothian 
campaign; and everything goes to show that the same tints 
will be required again. Perhaps, on the whole, allegorical 
portraiture would be most satisfactory to the complicated and 
overcharged feelings of the chief of that Opposition which Mr. 
Gladstone has just pronounced sacrosanct. The already suggestive 
picture of the elephant slaying its foes by thousands and its 
friends by tens of thousands would make a fine picture of 
its kind. If, however, this be thought too distant, historical, and 
foreign, another trope of the same kind presents itself as not inap- 
propriate. A bull in a china-shop is an object rarely seen in nature, 
though frequent in the mouths of men. It is not known, we be- 
lieve, who first crystallized the idea and put it into effective phrase. 
But, whoever he was, he could hardly have had before him a more 
striking exemplification of his thought than the activity of Mr. 
Gladstone as it must present itself to the sorely-tried eyes of Lord 
Hartington’s mind. 


THE POPE AND THE CULTURKAMPF. 


| yee the time when he succeeded to the Papal throne Leo XIII. 
has manifested, as indeed he had done previously in his offices 
of Nuncio and afterwards of Archbishop, that statesmanlike temper 
and capacity in which his predecessor was so signally deficient. 
The pastoral he issued only a few months before his election, 
as Archbishop of Perugia, though dealing largely with religious 
subjects and written throughout in a religious spirit, reads more 
like the work of a statesman than of a theologian. It reminded 
one of the tone of the Hildebrands and Innocents of a former age 
rather than of the compiler of the Syllabus, only that the future 
Pope contemplated the relations of the Church and civil society 
from the standpoint not of the thirteenth century but of the 
nineteenth. It has been from the first his avowed aim to bring 
about that reconciliation of the Church with modern civilization 
which the Syllabus, taken in its natural and obvious sense, 
pronounces to be impossible. To a pontiff thus minded it 
was of course peculiarly embarrassing to find that the policy of his 
predecessor, consistently pursued during a reign of unprecedented 
length, had left him the inheritance of something like an internecine 
feud between the civil and spiritual powers in almost every Euro- 
pean country. In Italy, France, Switzerland, and Germany the 
state of tension was most severe, and in three of those countries it 
was such as actually to impede the ordinary routine of ecclesiastical 
work, and in some places to bring it to a deadlock altogether. 
Several sees in Italy and Germany, and hundreds of parishes were 
vacant, while in Switzerland the State had in many parishes substi- 
tuted “ Christian Catholic ” pastors for those in communion with 
Rome. In France the contest had begun which bas issued in the 
Ferry Bill, and of which, in spite of the rejection of the seventh 
clause by the Senate, we have by no means as yet seen the end. 
That in many of these cases the State was partially or entirely in 
the wrong, if judged by any standard of even-handed justice which 
English public opinion would recognize, is perfectly true; but if the 
State was in the wrong, it cannot fairly be maintained that the Church, 
as administered under the Ultramontane autocracy of Pius [X., was 
in the right. The Falk Laws were a clumsy and impolitic reply to 
the challenge of the Vatican Council, and even so zealous an anti- 
Vaticanist as Father Hyacinthe made no secret of his disgust at 
the illiberal partiality of ecclesiastical statesmanship at Geneva. 
But these procedings, just or unjust, were provoked by the Vatican 
decrees, a by the long course of studiously irritating and aggressive 
policy which culminated in the infallibilist triumph. Hard words, 
to be sure, break no bones, but such words as had for many years 
past emanated periodically from the Vatican itself, and from the 
various official or officious organs—such as the Civilta Cattolica 
and the Univers—which were known to speak its mind, amounted 
to little short of a declaration of war against the whole framework 
and constitution of modern society ; and such a declaration could 
hardly be ignored, when coming from an sage ye Apr aspired 
to “ tune the pulpits” and the confessionals of Christendom. 
An idea was growing up on both sides throughout the Continent 
that clergy and laity were natural enemies, and that there could 
be no enduring peace till one party or the other had gained 
the ascendency. The Non of the Vatican was met in 
Germany, and elsewhere, by the defiant response, “‘ We won’t go to 
Canossa.” The ecclesiastical authorities wholly failed to compre- 
hend the temper of the age, while statesmen like Prince Bismarck 
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failed —as “men of blood and iron” always do fail—to appreciate | 
the strength of moral forces, and imagined that consciences, en- | 
lightened or otherwise, could be crushed under the letter of the | 
law. The result, as we observed just now, was a deadlock in- | 
jurious to the best interests of all concerned. 

This was the state of things two years ago, when Leo XIII. as- 
cended the Papal throne, but he has already within that short period _ 
succeeded in effecting a considerable improvement, in spite of serious © 
hindrances caused quite as much by his own side as by its oppo- 
nents. Even in Italy some approach has been made to a better | 
understanding between the rival powers, but there of course the | 
difficulties are exceptionally grave, and it would gieatly try the 
capacities of a consummate statesman, with the best will for 
devising an equitable arrangement, to discover a modus vivendi 
that should satisfy the reasonable requirements of both parties. 
In Switzerland, where the quarrel was very much of the Pope’s 
making originally, though the Government showed itself more 
than ready to take up the gauntlet he had thrown down, 
matters appear to be satisfactorily adjusted. But in Germany, 
where more than a thousand parishes are reported to be now 
vacant, besides about half the bishopries, the task of reconciliation 
was at once more urgent and not so easy. But here too, if we 
may trust the latest information, the tact of Leo XIII., and pro- 
bably still more the confidence he has inspired—in place of the 
deep distrust created by the language and acts of Pius IX.—have 
proved equal to the occasion. He may have felt that he could afford 
to be generous, because in the main he had justice on hisside. The 
provocation caused by the policy of the Curia, and the very natural 
suspicion it engendered of a radical hostility to German unity 
on the part of the Church, goes far to explain, though it does not 
excuse, the assumption on Prince Bismarck’s part—as a distin- 
guisled English Liberal worded it—of the attitude of “a Pope in 
jackboots.” We have often before now criticized in detail the 
provisions of the May Laws, some of which merely constituted a 
sentimental grievance, while others must be regarded as a direct 
intrusion into the spiritual sphere, and were resented accordingly 
by the Protestant as well as the Catholic clergy, many of whom 
were fined or imprisoned in consequence. The concession on what 
the 7imes' Correspondent calls “ the main point in dispute,” con- 
tained in the tinal clause of the Pope’s recent letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Culogne, deals with what was a sentimental grievance 
only. The passage in the English translation runs as follows :— 

The second year is now elapsing since we ordained that thou mightest 
unite thy prayers and those of fhy believing flock with ours, that God, who 
is rich in mercy, might hear our supplications and haply restore that free- 
dom, to the fulfilment of our wishes. This was not granted, but still we 
firmly hope that, with the Divine aid, our efforts in this respect will meet 
with the «desired success. Gradually, and little by little, hollow suspicion 
and its invariable accompaniment, unrighteous envy towards the Church, 
will cease, and the chiefs of the State, looking at facts in a favourable and 
appreciative light, will easily come to see that we do not interfere with the 
rights of others, and that between the ecclesiastical and political powers a 
lasting understanding may exist, provided only there does not fail on both 
sides the will and the inclination to maintain peace, or, if need be, re- 
store it. That we are animated with this spirit and this will must be the 
firm and unflinching conviction of thee, reverend brother, and all believers 
in Germany. Yes, we cherish this will so decidedly, that in view of the ad- 
vantages likely to result therefrom for public order, we make no scruple of 
declaring to thee that we, in order to hasten this understanding, will per- 
mit the name. of those priests chosen by the Bishops as fellow-workers in 
their diocese in the cure of souls to be primarily submitted for approval to 
the Prussian Government. 

This subniission to the Government of the names of priests ap- 

ointed to parochial cures had long been allowed in other parts of 
Sous, and although the right claimed might easily be used in 
@ vexatious manner, it is hard to see how any question of principle 
can be involved in the mere formality, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment has all along had a veto on appointments to bishoprics. 

The interference of the Falk Laws with clerical education was a 
matter of much higher practical importance, and here it is evident 
that the Government are prepared to make important concessions. 
The Bishop of Strasburg has already been permitted to reopen his 
seminary, and it is further reported that “a Bill repealing some of 
the more oppressive clauses of the ecclesiastical laws is being 
drawn up by the Prussian Government, and will no doubt be 
passed by Parliament.” The same correspondent adds that all 
parties are agreed on there being no need to control the religious 
action of the clergy, if the Pope no longer objects—as Leo XIII. 
obviously does not object—to German unity under a Protestant 
sovereign. The Government will however reserve “ the right to con- 
firm the nomination of priests, to punish political agitation in the 
pulpit, and to supervise elementary education.” On the first point we 

ve already spoken. The second sounds strange to English ears, but 
all Continental Governments are more exacting in such matters 
than our own, and in practice everything would depend on how 
the right was exercised. Many clergymen in England have 

ched strongly against e.g. the divorce law, and the pro to 
legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister, and we should feel 
it to be a monstrous injustice if their liberty of speech were made 
penal; but the Government would—at least on Continental prin- 
¢iples—be within its right in restraining attacks from the pulpit 
on the whole existing order of things, and “punishing political 
agitation” need not mean more than this. It would be felt in this 
country to be a grave impropriety, though not a ground for 
judicial interference, if a preacher were to tell his congregation 
What candidates they ought to vote for in an election to 
Parlisment. The third right claimed by the Prussian Government, 
supervision of elementary instruction—that is, we presume, in its 


secular aspects—is not only exercised by our own Government, but 
universally admitted to be just and beneficial. No one can speak 
more distinctly on this point than Cardinal Manning in his recent 
Lenten pastoral, and what Cardinal Manning openly approves the 


| most Ultramontane of German bishops need not he-itate to admit. 


His words are worth quoting. “No schools are under a more 
rigorous inspection than ours. .. . . This is a great bencfit to 
us, and a great security for good management. For anything and 
for everything we are liable to censure from the Government, from 
the Guardians, from the public newspapers. The censures are at 
times overstrained, and sometimes unjust, but their effect upon us 
is good. They keep us from careless or superficial management. 
We are forced to do our duty thoroughly and with all our might.” 
Of a similar compulsion the German Catholics, if they are wise, 
will not complain. And meanwhile, as far as religious education 
is concerned, the new Minister who has succeeded Dr. Falk has 
already largely modified his policy in a denominational sense. The 
settlement of the controversy therefore will not be a triumph 
for either party, but a compromise’ in which each surrenders 
something, while securing all that its real interests demand ; and 
this is in itself a guarantee for its permanence. There is no “ mint- 
ing of Canossa coins,” but the Culturkampf seems to be coming 
quietly to an end. If it still leaves the German hierarchy under 
some restrictions unknown before 1870, for that they have to thank 
their own sudden change of front in view of the arbitrary Roman 
pretensions to which, after an illusory show of resistance, they 
passively succumbed. 

Two collateral questions are naturally suggested by the apparently 
approaching close of the conflict between Church and State in Ger- 
many, on which however we can only say a word in passing here. 
It may be asked what effect the reconciliation is likely to have on 
the condition of the Old Catholics, and on the religious life of the 
Church from which they have seceded. There can be no doubt 
that in the early days of the struggle the Prussian Government 
saw its advantage in promoting a movement which might serve 
to hamper the action of its formidable rival, but this patronage, 
never very decided or cordial, has for some time been vir- 
tually withdrawn. And the internal dissensions of the Old 
Catholics, to which Professor Schulte called attention in 
a remarkable paper in the Contemporary Review last August, 
have conspired to their disadvantage with the prestige which a 
little mild persecution has inevitably conferred upon their op- 
ponents, while in Germany, as in Switzerland, the conciliatory 
policy of Leo XIII. has done far more to impair their prospects 
than the curses of Pius IX. His evident desire for their re- 
absorption into the general body may be disappointed, but it is 
less likely than under the late régime that their numbers will 
largely increase. On the other hand the likelihood is proportionately 

ter of the growth of what may, for want of a better name, 
be called an Old Catholic element within the visible unity of the 
Roman Church. The acquiescence of German Catholics, whether 
clergy or laity, in the Vatican decrees was notoriously in many, 
if not most cases, more ostensible than real, and the loyalty to 
their Church evoked by the aggressive action of the Falk Laws 
rather silenced opposition than secured assent. ‘When the pressure 
is withdrawn, they will be at leisure to review the whole situation 
calmly, and may find that pretensions at once arrogant and 
unhistorical do not become more palatable by lapse of years. To 
judge indeed from the language of the Belgian Bishops and other 
high authorities who might be named, it has already come to be the 
avowed object of Ultramontane apologists to show, not how great 
is the import of the infallibilist dogma, but how small. If an ob- 
jection is raised to any Papal pronouncement, itis at once thrown 
overboard, not without a contemptuous smile. The Pope was 
only expressing his own views, not defining doctrines; or he was 
dealing with personal matters; or he was speaking as a private 
doctor, not by apostolic authority; or he was not resting on the 
testimony of revelation. In short, he cannot have been infallible, 
for he was mistaken. If this is the tone enforced by the exigencies 
of controversy on the very authors and advocates of the dogma, 
when it is barely ten years old, what inference is likely to be 
drawn by those who were always its opponents? Leo XIII. has 
afforded fresh evidence of his discernment of the true interests of his 
Church in seeking to bring the ecclesiastical conflict in Germany 
to anend. But he would confer a more lasting boon on German 
Catholicism if he could heal the internal malady which the policy 
of his predecessor has bequeathed to it. 


LIEUTENANT PALANDER ON THE VOYAGE OF THE FEGA. 


pe nerngennrnd what very moderate achievements in the 
Arctic regions have of late attracted a large share of public 
attention, it is certainly se that an accoant of the voyage 
of the Vega, written by the commander of that vessel, tt 
have received so little notice. Inthe pages of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for the present month, Lieutenant Palander, of the Swedish 
navy, has told how the North-East passage was made. His 
account, though very clear and graphic, is so simple and unpre- 
tentious, and so brief, that it scarcely seems proportionate to the 
importance of what he has to narrate, and perhaps for this reason 
it has not attracted the attention of a public which, having seen 
failure described in elaborate volumes, can hardly believe that 
success requires only a few modest pages. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this neglect will not continue, and that Lieutenant 
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Palander’s remarkable narrative will be read as it deserves ; for, 
if it is thought to merit no more consideration than the many 
stories of travel which appear in magazines, his countrymen will 
certainly be justified in thinking that Englishmen are rightly 
charged with insular narrowness, and that they greatly magnify 
what their own sailors achieve, while they give little heed to what 
is done by the sailors of other nations. 

There is no doubt one reason why an account of the North-East 
passage should not excite so much interest in this country as 
some other stories of Arctic exploration. Owing to causes not 
altogether easy to fathom, English navigators have for a very 
long period abandoned the idea of passing from the Atlantic to 
Behring’s Straits through the seas north of Asia, and have de- 
voted all their efforts to the attainment of other cbjects. This 
fact, however, can scarcely excuse the singular apathy which has 
been shown respecting Lieutenant Palandei’s story ; and it must 
be remembered that, although the Asian Arctic regions have 
been neglected for a great while, Englishmen have not always 
been indifferent to the allurements of the Kara Sea, but that 
when the spirit of adventure ran most high, the Eastern Ocean 
was sought by English seamen. At the beginning of his history 
Lieutenant Palander gives a short account of previous attempts 
to make the North-E:st passage, from which it appears that it has 
been essayed by thirteen expeditions, five of which were sent from 
England. The first effort ever made was in 1553, when three ships 
—the Bona Esperanza, Bona Ventura, and Bona Confidentia—sailed 


from England. Other expeditions made for the North-East in 1556, | 


1580, and 1608, after which there was, so far as this country was 
concerned, a very long pause. Finally, in 1676 the last British 
expedition was despatched, aud after it “there occurs,” to use 
the writer's words, “an interval of two hundred years without 
any attempt to make the North-East passage. 
Admiral Tegetthoff was sent out by Austria and Lieutenants Payer 
and Weyprecht made their justly famous voyage. Finally, in 


1878 the Vega sailed from Sweden, and Professor Nordenskiild | 


and Lieutenant Palander achieved what English sailors had first 
attempted more than three centuries before. Surely the narrative 
which the latter nas recently published in this country merits as 
much attention as those which described the summer trip of the 
Pandora, and the very cautious exploration of Sir George Nares. 
Over both it certainly has one great advantage already referred 
to—that of brevity. It seems, at first sight, highly improbable 
that Lieutenant Palander should be able to tell the story of such a 
voyage in a few pages ; but he has undoubtedly succeeded in do- 
ing so; and, as need hardly be said, his curt history is full of in- 
terest. 
been built for seal and whale-fishing, and was therefore suited for 
Arctic navigation. Her two —— officers and her crew be- 
longed to the Swedish navy, and the Swedish Government gave 
great assistance in her equipment and in provisioning her ; but she 
did not sail as a Swedish man-of-war, and had to carry the flag of 
the Swedish Yacht Club. As is well known, she left Gothen- 
burg in the early part of July 1878, Professor Nordenskidld, 


the projector and leader of the expedition, joining it afterwards at | 


Tromsoe. The Veya leit this place on July 21st, with her consort, 
the Lena, a small screw-steamer destined for the navigation of the 
river of that name, which was to accompany her during a con- 
siderable part of her voyage. 

In the first part of their arduous undertaking the Swedish ex- 
= appear from Lieutenant Palander’s narrative to have had 

irly good fortune. Entering the Kara Sea at what experience 
has shown to be the rizht time, they found it free from ice. Two 
vessels bound for the Yenisei had previously met them, and from 
one of these a final supply of coal was taken. On August 9, the 
Kara Sea having been crossed, these vessels had to leave the Veya 
and Zena, which then began their slow voyage along the flat 
Siberian coast. At the outset they found that the charts of this 
coast were very erroneous, and that they must make their way as 
best they could without putting any trust in their maps. The 
difficulty thus caused was a very grave oue, but it cannot have been 
by any means unexpected, and is indeed such as all Arctic ex- 
ploer necessarily have to contend against. It is to be observed, 
owever, that with the Vega the utter untrustworthiness of the 


In 1872 the | 


He first describes the fitting out of the Vega, which had | 


was not remarkable. Its true geographical position, which was 
carefully ascertained, was found to be not a little different from 
that previously laid down, I: is in lat. 77° 36’ N., long. 103° 25’ 
FE. After doubling it the Veya made her way with fair rapidity 
to the south and to the east. Near the delta of the Lena river 
she parted from her excellent consort the Lene, which had to 
proceed up that great stream to Yakutsk. Tom the delta a 
favourable wind carried the Vega some distance on her way ; but, 
though she made good progress, disappointment awaited Pro- 


fessor Nordenskijld when the ship drew near Liakov Island. 
Here he had hoped to land and collect fossil remains ; 
but, owing to shallow water and to fogs, a landing could 
not be effected, and the mammoth bones remained undis- 


turbed. Continuing her easterly course, the Vey reached Cape 
Shelagskoi ; but, after this was passed, the ice, which rapidly im- 
creased, made further progress extremely arduous, Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the difficulties caused by ice, by fogs, and by water 
so shallow as sometimes only to leave a few inches under the keel, 
the voyage was continued past Cape Yakan; past the mysterious 
Wrangel’s Land, supposed to be inhabited by an aboriginal race ; 
past the point absurdly called North Cape, and across Koliutchin 
Bay. <A point to the east of this was reached on September 28th, 
and the Vega was now close to her goal—that is, to Behring’s 
Straits. Of 4,009 miles, all but 120 had beea accomplished, and 
for those 120 miles the course lay through waters which are usu- 
ally navigable for some weeks aiter September 28th. To traverse 
this small distance, however, was, in the autumn of 1878, abso- 
lutely impossible. The ice collected early, and the unfortunate 
explorers, with success almost within their grasp, with the eastern 
outlet of the Arctic Ocean almost in sight, found themselves 
doomed to pass a winter on the coast. After the 28th the cold 
increased rapidly, the weather remained perfectly calm, and it 
soon became evident that until the next summer the Vega's chance of 
| reaching the sea of Kamtchatka would be about on a par with that 
of reaching the North Pole. 

The unexpected arrest of the vessel’s progress—news of which, 
| it may be remembered, reached Lurope—does not seem to have 
| in the least dismayed the hardy and patient Swedes. Preparations 
were at once made for rendering the Vega as comfortabie as possible 
during the winter, and for carrying on those mysterious scientific 
observations which have so deep a charm for Arctic navigators. In 
this case the scientific works certainly had the merit of providing 
full occupation for all on board the vessel, and neither weariness 
nor depression seems to have been felt during the winter months. 
The explorers were not altogether thrown on their own resources 
during their captivity, for the coast off which they were icebound 
| was inhabited, and the natives proved to be excellent people. It 
is a most singular fact that, of all primitive races, those who dwell 
in the most barren and forbidding regions are apparently the 
best. The good qualities of the Esquimaux are well known, 
and the Tchuktchis of Eastern Siberia seem to be at least 
their equals. Lieutenant Palander describes them as “ good- 
| natured, friendly, hospitable, and honest,” and says that, though 
numbers of them were constantly on board the ship, during the 
whole winter, only two or three thefts of the most trifling 
description were committed. Treated with wise kindness and 
liberality by the Swedes, they were useful in various ways, and 
were able at times to supply the mariners with fresh fish or rein- 
deer flesh. These were of course most acceptable, but were not 
indispensable, the Vega being admirably found in stores. Lieu- 
tenant Palander gives a table of the dietary, which proves how 
well the ship had been provisioned, and what careful forethought 
had been exercised. As the crew remained perfectly health 
during the winter, and as no symptom of scurvy ever santa | 
this table may be considered to show the diet which is best suited 
for Arctic regions, and is therefore well worth attention. As 
might be expected, preserved vegetables figure very largely in it, 
and it may horrify the followers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Dr. 
Richardson to learn that a gill of rum or brandy was served out 
daily to each man. A small quantity of tobacco was also given, and 
there was of course an allowance of lime-juice every day. The 
variety of good food shown by the dietary is most yemarkable, and 
since for once what was agreeable proved to be wholesome, it is 


charts was specially trying. During a great portion of her voyage | greatly to be hoped that, should there be any future Arctic ex- 


she had to keep close to the coast, and the water on the northern 
shores of Siberia is exceptionaliy shallow. ‘The vessel therefore 
was incessantly in danger of grounding, and the explorers had 
literally to feel their way. 
work of Lieutenant Palander and his associates must have been 
will be seen at once by any sailor who reads bis narrative; 
but, owing to its simplicity, brevity, and to the absence of 
any attempt to dwell on the dangers which had to be en- 


countered, this may not be so apparent to all readers. To male | 


the difficulties of shallow waters yet greater, there were the 
constant fogs of+the Nastern Arctic Ocean, which Lieutenant 
Palander pronounces to be “‘ more dense than anywhere else in the 
world.” Perhaps if he had been in London lately he would re- 
tract this statement; but it must be said that in frequency the 
fogs of the Siberian coast appear to exceed even those of the 
British capital. Despite them, however, the Vega made good 
progress, and on August 19 she safely passed Cape Tchelyuskin, 
the northernmost point of the Old World, which had never been 
doubled by any vessel before. Nature has not always given to the 
extreme points of continents the attention they might be thought 
to deserve, and from the silence of Lieutenant Palander respecting 


How extremely trying, therefore, the | 


the appearance of Cape Tchelyuskin, it may be gathered that this | 


| — the valuable experience of the Swedish explorers may 
utilized, and the diet which kept the crew healthy during the 
| worst period of the year followed as closely as possible. : 

The men must have needed some physical comforts to cheer 
them, as their utterly unexpected detention lasted nearly ten 
months. The vessel remained firmly bound until July 18, 1879, 
when Lieutenant Palander noticed that the line of the tidometer 
showed astern, and immediately afterwards saw the ice to land- 
ward separate from the outer yround-ice belt. Steam was got 
up, and at 4.30 P.M. the vessel was in motion. That evening she 
reached a navigable sea, having got away from the place where 
she had so long been held fast “as quietly and with as little 
trouble” as if she “ had gone out to sea from a common harbour.” 
On July 20 East Cape was passed, and the North-East passage 
completed. Having been thus entirely successful in their great 
undertaking, the explorers, after a short delay at some islands near 
the Straits, set their course for Japan, and arrived at Yokohama on 
September 2. 

Their voyage must certainly take rank as one of the most re- 
markable ever made in the Arctic Ocean. The difficulties they 
had to encounter were no doubt less than those against which 
other navigators in Arctic seas have had to contend; but never- 
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theless rma were in all yet such as could only have been | once seen drunk; therefore, to give her money-—and so much too— 


overcome by very skilful and very determined men. How great | 
they were cannot be easily learnt from Lieutenant Palander’s | 
narrative, since, unlike most travellers, he seems anxious to speak 
as shortly as possible of the obstacles he was able to overcome. 
His reticence is to be admired, «:d should do him no harm with | 
English readers. It is for those who have failed to indulge in 
many words. Those who have succeeded can afford to be brief. 


INJUDICIOUS WOMEN. 


RUDE man who was told that a certain lady was a little 
injudicious asked his informant whether he had ever known 

a judicious woman. If such a question were put to us, we should 
reply that we know not only judicious, but over-judicious, women. 
e might even add that we know women who are as wise as 
serpents, though not as harmless as doves. But whether women 
are always injudicious, or, as we maintain, sometimes the con- 
trary, it must, we should think, be generally admitted that they 
are occasionally jealous, When one lady is jealous of another she 
instinctively talks a great deal about her, and the general drift of 
her remarks under such cireumstances must be pretty familiar to 


| her glass of 1858 Lafitte. 
| it is very right that ladies should drive about picturesque country 


every one whose acquaintanceship is not confined to the male sex. 
It is certain that she will never admit her jealousy; but beyond 


that there is no saying what observations she may make about | 
her enemy; nor will she miss any opportunity of saying an | 


unkind word of her. She will generally contrive, however, that 


none of her weapons of attack shall be so damaging as her | 
She will allow that her enemy is beautiful—beautiful | 


raise. 
= a tigress—but she will affirm that she is wicked; she will 
admit that she is amusing, but she will declare her to be ill- 
natured; if she calls her innocent, she also calls her silly; 
and if she praises her as true-hearted and trustworthy, she 
stigmatizes her as unsympathetic and uninteresting. If she begins 
by describing her as clever, she goes on to hint that she is an in- 
fidel. If she praises her balls and her parties, she abuses her for 


being too fat or too thin, a bad caller, or a Roman Catholic. There | 
are plenty of other faults with which ladies accuse each other be-— 
hind their backs; such as inhospitality, idleness, having “ odd | 
people” to stay with them, frequently changing their servants, | 
and even telling lies; but it is needless to multiply instances. | 


When, however, a lady is so renowned for her personal goodness 
and excellence, her social charms and her unseltishness, that any 


attack upon her character with the usual weapons would be worse | 


than useless, her opponents resort to the equivocal subterfuge of 
calling her injudicious. We wish to cali special attention to this 
point, because, after some experience, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that in a large number of cases this is the most unfair and 
unwurrantable of all the forms of backbiting attack ever stooped 
to by woman, which is saying not a little. It is worthy of classi- 
fication with the “ You will be sorry for it when I am gone,” or 
the “ Please yourself; pray do not consult my wishes,” of the 
direct feminine attack; and we veritably believe that some 
women consider that any woman who is charitable, kind, and un- 


is directly to encourage vice. “Depend upon it some of that 
money would be spent in drink,” says the speaker, as she finishes 
Again, as regards visiting the poor, 


lanes in comfor‘ble pony carriages, district visiting, provided there 
are no fevers about; but if they rarely go to any cottages unless 


| the occupants are ill or in serious want, and then pay frequent 


visits until the distress is alleviated, they come under the social 
anathema. A friend will say “ How very injudicious Lady Jane 
is. She suddenly took up some cottagers named Smith, whom 
she had never been near before, and went to see them every day 
for a month, taking soup and wine and meat and even bread, and 
then she suddenly dropped them, and I hear that she has not been 
to their cottage for weeks and weeks”; the truth being that, while 
the Smiths had illness or serious want in their house, she assisted 
them, but when they were off the sick list, or when work was 
found for the husband and sons, she left them to themselves. It is 
notonly among the lowest classes that poverty exists ; but, although 
it is quite legitimate for a lady to visit and help cottagers, under 
certain restrictions, she is considered to be interfering where she 
has no business, and to be lowering herself, if she visits and assists 
oo in distress among the middle classes. There is another 

ind of charity which exposes a woman to the charge of being in- 
judicious. This is showing kindness and hospitality to little- 
known newcomers in an exclusive neighbourhood. People 
with good credentials are sometimes looked upon coldly for 
months after their arrival in a new neighbourhood, and the 
time spent in a freezing social atmosphere is both wearisome and 
unpleasant in the extreme. When, therefore, an old resident is 
philanthropic enough to break the ice, and to invite them to meet 
their neighbours, she appears to the new arrivals to be the very 


_ incarnation of charity, while to the old neighbours she seems an 


excessively injudicious woman. Then, again, hostesses who give 
grand balls and other entertainments to their friends are excellent 
people ; but ladies who give servants’ balls, or entertainments to the 
poor, “do an infinite amount of mischief.” At best, if nothing 
else can be said against the acts of charity of a kind-hearted 
woman, “it is a pity that she does not consult her clergyman be- 
fore giving away money or meddling among the parishioners.” 

One celebrated statesman lately said of another celebrated states- 
man that he had not a single redeeming vice. Now if, in an other- 
wise spotless female character, it is tolerable that there should be 
one redeeming weakness, we are inclined to think that a slight 
absence of the judicious character in her charitable actions is the 
most endurable. It is well that men should be a little stern in 
cases of mendicaucy, and it may be necessary for them to send a 
beggar or two to the county gaol now and then to encourage 
the others ; but while the husband looks very terrible at Petty 
Sessions, and inquires with searching severity into all cases of 
professed distress or vagrancy, we are not very sure that we 
like to see the wife too austere in cases of want and destitu- 
tion, even when the sufferers have been reduced through their 
own neglect or vices. Every case of distress, whether de- 
served or not, merits a certain amount of pity, and we venture 
to think that a woman looks as interesting when nursing a 


selfish, must ipso facto be injudicious. If one lady hears that | sick poacher as when nursing a sick clergyman. Pauperization is, 
another has built a church or endowed a scholarship, she is gene- | we admit, a very terrible evil; but want of tenderness in woman 
rally ready, like a true Bible-loving Englishwoman, to say, “To | is a still greater. It may be gratifying to reflect that beggars 
what purpose is this waste?” or words to the same effect. | are no longer encouraged ; that charity is managed by boards and 

It is all very well to have a stall at a fashionable bazaar for the | committees, and that the undeserving, at any rate among the 
relief of a famine in Beloochistan, or to be one of the lady patronesses | poor, meet with their due; but we have made such wonderful 
of a charity ball; but to visit in person a squalid lodging in a | progress in these directions within the last few years that we may 
back street, and carry food and clothing to a starving iamily, is | afford to ceive a little toleration to a woman here and there who 
considered injudicious. There are “ proper people” to do all these | is so injudicious as to distribute alms according to her own 
things. Are there not the district visitor, the clergyman, the | private judgment, without consulting boards, curates, or district 


relieving officer, and the parish doctor? 
would be if Lady Jane would fulfil the duties of her own position 
and remember her station! 


the speaker that there are “proper people” to do some of the | 


things to which she devotes much of her time; that there are 


How much better it | 


It would be quite useless to reply to 


visitors. 

It seems sometimes to be forgotten that there is more than one 
deseription of injudicious woman. There are, for instance, 
women who repeat things about which they would wisely be 
silent, who speak ill of their neighbours, and irritate where they 


professional comedians to act, that there are gamekeepers to follow | might soothe. There are ladies who goad their husbands into 


the shooters, that there are wise men to give opinions upon things | 
“not understanded of women,’ and that there are stable-boys to | 
It would be worse than useless to suggest that it | women who 


talk slang. 
might be better if she herself attended a little more to the duties of | 
her position, and if she were not so apt to forget her station in life. To 

say such things would be-futile, because she connects mostinjudicious | 
aets directly or indireetly with charity,and of charityshe is certainly | 
not guilty; therefore she cannot believe herself to be injudicious. 

It is quite permissible for a girl to dance till three or four | 
o'clock in the morning, and then to drive several miles home on | 
a snowy night, but it is thought imprudent to get up at seven 
o'clock to go toan early service. The latter is fatiguing and might 
expose the devotee to cold. Then it is quite right and proper to 
pay forty guineas for a dress, but to give five shillings to a poor 
person is most injudicious; giving such a large sum to one person | 
13 robbing others, and so much ina single case is quite uncalled 

for. It is simple extravagance, and the indulgence of such indis- 

creet charity may soon lead the donor into serious embarrassment. | 
Moreover, it is wrong because it tends to pauperize the recipient, and | 
it is mischievous in principle because it helps to hamper the work- | 
ing of the Anti-Mendicity Society. There is another thing also about | 
that five shillings. The case in which it was given was nota | 
deserving one. The husband of the woman who received it was | 


extravagant expenditure, and urge them to engage in ambitious 
projects from which they would naturally shrink. There are 
overfeed themselves while they neglect to 
feed the poor, and overfatigue themselves with dissipation, 
although they fancy themselves too delicate to engage in the most 
trifling works of charity. .They are unhappy unless they have 
three times the number of ‘servants necessary for their wants, 
and yet they themselves are the abject slaves of society. We 
admit that such women as these are very injudicious, nor 
do we offer the slightest excuse for them. Our gallantry, again, is 
not sufficiently pronouneed to enable us to defend ladies who are 
so injudicious as to assume the prerogatives of men, to ape the 
manners of a class of women of whose very existence they should 


| be ignorant, or to talk glibly upon subjects concerning which they 


are profoundly ignorant. 

We think we have sufficiently shown that we have no 
wish to cloak the fact that there are such creatures in the 
world as injudicious women; but, while we freely admit both 
their existence and their enormities, we contend that ther2 is some- 
thing to be said in favour of that special type of injudicious woman 
which errs in the direction of excessive charity and liberality; 
and we own that, when we are told by a lady that some one whom 
we have never seen is injudicious in the exercise of her beneyo- 
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lence, we are inclined to a certain prepossession in her favour. 
There are certain forms of female praise which are very damaging ; 
but, on the contrary, feminine abuse for injudicious liberality may 
generally be accepted as presumptive evidence in favour of the 
acc 


ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


ty the glory of elections has somewhat departed with the dis- 
appearance of the hustings and the appearance of the Ballot, 
the comparative disuse of treating and the almost entire disuse of 
direct bribery, there are still elements left in electioneering to 
divert the outsider who is not too busily engaged in getting himself 
or somebody else elected. The independent Bridgewater elector 
who epigrammatically remarked to the late Mr. Bagehot, “I’m 
not going to do nothing for gentlefolks, unless gentlefolks does 
something for I,” expressed a feeling of humanity which is common, 
if not wholly praiseworthy. The gentlefolks who are at this 
moment so busily claiming the honour of being allowed to sit up 
till six o’clock in the morning or six o’clock the next evening 
listening to Mr. Biggar are not permitted to do much directly 
for their fellow-creatures; but they provide him, if he be 
of a studious turn, with an immense amount of literature 
which is not destitute of amusing features. The amusement 
is indeed generally indirect, for the man who would dare to 
write a deliberately comic election address would be a bolder man 
—if his candidature were serious—than Achilles or Almanzor. 
Of indirect comedy, as well as of direct edification, there is, how- 
ever, plenty to be found in the voluminous manifestoes which are 
just now gladdening the hearts of newspaper managers, and occa- 
sionally irritating the tempers of newspaper editors. Nor was 
there ever a period when the volume of such matter was greater. 
Time was when elections were almost purely local matters, and 
little except their result interested outsiders. Nowadays voters 
are so much scattered that election addresses intended for Corn- 
wall have a public in London. Perhaps the majority of them— 
certainly a very large number—thus find their way side by side 
into the columns of the London papers, and what might once have 
been a toilsome study of comparative criticism becomes light and 
easy and capable of being prosecuted at the breakfast-table; for 
the freedom of which, by the way, once so famous, we do not on 
this occasion observe the slightest demand. 
The philosophy of election addresses is perhaps to be better 
studied in the compositions of the political rank and file than 
in those of the leaders, if only for the simple reason that the 
obscure are necessarily the most numerous. Considering that 
the preparation of these documents must frequently be a severe 
trial to gentlemen who have not, as a rule, studied brevity in 
composition, it is almost surprising that a regular profession or 
subdivision of a profession has not sprung up to meet the demand. 
Some of the youthful persons who, in obedience to a suggestion 
of Mr. James Payn’s, are now being trained up in literature, 
might be specially devoted to this department ; for, though the oc- 
casions of exercising their skill would not be numerous, the fees 
would be proportionately high, and the qualifications required 
are somewhat peculiar. The ideal election address is a document 
the positive and negative properties of which are numerous, and 
not such as all comers are able to impart. An election address must 
not, save in very exceptional instances, be very short, for in that 
case there is an appearance of disrespect to the constituency, who 
may well think that ink and lamp oil should have been expended 
more generously. It should not be too long, lest haply the 
patience of the constituency should break down in the middle, and 
thereby miss the most effective points. In this latter respect the 
leader of the Opposition seems to have committed anerror. Again, 
it is well that an election address should not be too argumentative, 
wherein also Lord Hartington comes short of perfection. For one 
of the first duties of an address, especially of a leader's address, is 
that it should be rousing and inspiriting. Now the effect of 
nt is occasionally rather soporific than stimulant. On 
the other hand, in the attempt to be trenchant excessive dog- 
matism and the airs of the superior person are carefully to 
eschewed. It is a question how far epigram and piquancy are 
permissible. The literal meaning of the word “ piquant ” is under- 
stood to be pricking, and the danger of piquancy is that you oc- 
casionally prick the person whom you wish to conciliate. An 
ble instance of this misfortune has just been given by the 
right honourable member and candidate for the University of 
London, who, in endeavouring to throw stones at Lord Beacons- 
field, projected his missile with happy directness, not merely in the 
face of the unfortunate correspondent whom he ostensibly ad- 
dressed, but also in the faces of a solid phalanx of the con- 
stituency. On the other hand, a heavy address is not likely to win 
many votes, if it be not in any great danger of losing some. 
Opinions differ very much as to the propriety of being accurate 
in the statements made in these documents. On the one hand, 
it may be contended that very few of those who are addressed 
know the facts, and that a fiction is just as to repeat and 
flourish in the face of an adversary as the fact itself. Against this 
may be set the consideration that it is unpleasant to some people 
(though not, it seems, to all) to be convicted of deliberate mis- 
statement, and that the eyes of opponents are somewhat quick to 
detect anything of the kind. There is alsoa divergence between 
the ancient and the modern practice in the point of making refer- 


ence to the individual interests of the constituency contested. 
This used to be done almost universally in England, and is still 
done almost universally in France. The progress of civilization, 
however, has rendered it in some cases difficult. There are now few 
towns which still require to have roads or railways brought near 
them, and not very many which have an industry so decidedly 
staple that it can safely be taken under definite protection. This 
makes the candidature of those who seek University seats rather 
easier than that of ordinary wuoers of boroughs and counties, 
where interests are apt to jar. Human nature, however, being 
what it is, references of this kind, where practicable, are probably 
not unwise. 

So far we have have dealt with the philosophy of election ad- 
dresses chiefly in the abstract ; but abundant illustrations are at 
hand. But few candidates, it is probable, could attain the heroic 
height of self-satisfaction with which the sitting members for 
Birmingham laconically inform their constituents that, in a faith- 
less and backsliding Parliament, they, at any rate, have done 
their duty. It is more usual to hint modestly at an endeavour 
to perform that not always easy task. “Tis not in morials— 
except in Messrs. Bright, Muntz, and Chamberlain—to command 
success in such an attempt, and the inference obviously is 
that it is vain for any ordinary mortal to compete with 
them. Modesty, however, is not universal even among candi- 
dates less good and great, When the eye falls upon the coafi- 
dent announcement “the Liberal party has not the least wish to 
separate Ireland or any other part of the United Kingdom,” it 
naturally travelsdown the pageexpecting to see the signature of Lord 
Hartington, of Mr. Gladstone, of Mr, Forster, or at least of Mr. 
Goschen or Mr. Lowe. But the gentlemen who thus take upon 
them to speak for the Liberal party are Messrs. W. H. Stone and 
J. Ebenezer Saunders, of whom all that we can say is that they 
are candidates for Greenwich, and that from another sentence in 
their address they appear to have arrived at the conclusion that, 
jointly, they are about equal to Mr. Gladstone. It is natural that 
documents of this kind should exhibit a somewhat wide diver- 
gence of opinion. For instance, Mr. Charsley in Buckinghamshire. 
is quite certain that, unless local taxation is altered in favour of 
the landowners and landholders, terrible things will happen; 
while Mr. Thorold Rogers in Southwark is equally certain that. 
taxation must be altered in favour of those who do not hold orown 
land. In Marylebone Mr. Daniel Grant considers it evident that 
the depression of trade is due to the policy of the Govern- 
ment; while in Lambeth Sir James Lawrence, who probably con- 
siders himself as good a Liberal as Mr. Grant, informs us that the 
depression of trade cannot fairly be charged upon them. The 
“hen of the Bankruptcy Law is the darling project of Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, Q.C., and this, he owns to the inhabitants of Southwark, 
seems to him of more importance than a great many other things. 
Elsewhere a singularly vague but very tempting promise has been 
discovered in the phrase, ‘‘ the appropriation of funds hitherto im- 
properly diverted.” Obviously, the “‘ proper diversion ” of funds, 
though something of a contradiction in terms, would lead them to 
flow into that pocket in which the voter holds his hands—and pos- 
sibly not much else—as he reads the inviting placard. Mr. Reed 
at Cardiff is business-like and truthful. ‘ Gentlemen,” he says,. 
“you have other things to regard besides home and foreign 
policy. You have the interests, the business, the prosperity, 
and the reputation before the world of Cardilf itself to con- 
sider.” ‘There is the good old all-Muggleton ring about this. 
On the other hand, Mr. Samuda, save by a vague reference, seems 
to assume that the Tower Hamlets think only of foreign afiairs and 
free trade to the exclusion of baser and more particular matters. 
A phrase which we like, and which is new to us, is to be found in 
the address of Mr. Robinson, a competitor for East Surrey. “I 
offer myself,” says Mr. Robinson, “as one of your Liberal candi- 
dates.” “Your member,” “ your representative,” are of course 
common, but “ your candidate” isnew. It suggests the signature 
of a letter—I am your obedient candidate, your poor unfortunate 
faithful candidate, and so forth. There must be a certain pride in 
the soul of the elector who finds himself in possession of so fair a 
herd of candidates. 

Speaking generally, the election address, like most other things 
in this world, divides itself into three classes. There is the address 
which is obviously the work of its ostensible author, who is well 
enough accustomed to such work; there is the address which is 
also original, but whose author is not quite a deacon in his 
craft; and there is the address which has been composed by a 
talented and obliging friend, and which bears marks of joint 
authorship. In the two former cases, the reader is often tempted 
to remember a certain sentence of Thackeray’s and to imagine 
that it expresses the author’s feeling. ‘Though I have written 
the above paragraphs myself, and don’t understand a word of 
them, I can’t upon my conscience help thinking that they are 
mighty pretty writing.” A postscript of this kind might perhaps 
fairly be attached to a certain manifesto which led the van, and 
to not a few of its followers. In the third case—the case where 
the time-honoured phrase “I take up my pen,” would be less 
appropriate than “1 take up somebody else’s pen”—the ostensible 
author, if he is wise, will leave his coadjutor full liberty of action 
and expression. Collaboration in such cases is fatal, and can rarely 
be concealed, though it would be unkind to point out individual 
instances of it. It may be noticed also that in this as in other 
instances the last comer is by no means at a disadvantage. It is, 
we believe, an article uf faith among election — that to get 
your address out first is somehow a benefit. From a literary 
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int of view it is very much the reverse. For you can obviously, 
instead of stating your own views, be down upon your opponent's 
shortcomings, which is not oniy much easier, but also much more 
exciting and stimulating to the readers. Such are the outlines of 
the philosophy of election addresses, with examples of the most 
recent date. They are very heartily at the service of belated 
candidates, who with their aid can hardly fail to produce master- 
pieces hefore the event of next Wednesday makes addresses 
_ give way in point of practical importance to the more uniform and 
monotonous compositions of the Clerk of the Crown. 


TASTE, SHAKSPEARE, AND THE MUSICAL GLASSES. 


M* JAMES PAYN, who seldom writes without being 
a amusing, has contributed to the Nineteenth Century a 
characteristic article on “Sham Admiration in Literature,’ a 
thing of which there is no doubt plenty in existence, almost as much, 

rhaps, or indeed quite as much as there is of sham admiration 
in pictorial and sculptural art. Probably there are as many per- 
sons who speak with bated breath of Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses in entire ignorance of what they are talking about as there 
are people of the Cimabue Brown class, who go into esoteric raptures 
over things of which they have no suspicion of knowledge. An 
astute Jew in one of Lever's novels observes that there are three 
things which people will do as long as the world goes on—make 
love, make war, and gamble; and he might perhaps, without fear 
of contradiction, have included sham admiration in his list of per- 
ennial attitudes of mind or action. The sham admiration, however, 
which Mr. Payn in the main justly holds up to ridicule is not 
of the esoteric kind, but is of that wider sort which includes things 
which the majority of mankind have agreed to be excellent, 
and which the sham admirers think it perfectly safe to admire. 
“ There are,” as Mr. Payn says, “ certain books which are standard, 
and, as it were, planted in the British soil, before which the great 
majority of us bow the knee and doff the cap with a rever- 
ence that in its ignorance reminds one of fetish worship, 
and in its affectation of the passion for High Art.” This, 
no doubt, is generally true, but we doubt if the illustra- 
tions which the writer proceeds to give are altogether happy. 
The first instance he adduces of books “‘ without which no gentle- 
man’s library can be considered complete,” and which the person 
who affects a sound literary taste feels himself bound to admire, 
is The Rambler ; and it seems to us to be open to question whether, 
to begin with, the sort of people at whom Mr. Payn’s satire is 
aimed have ever heard of The Rambler ; and, in the second place, 
whether, if they have heard of it, they find it a duty to praise 
it, unless indeed they happen to have mixed it up with The 
Spectator. Indeed, if The Spectator were substituted for The 
Rambler, the following remarks of the writer would perhaps have 
more force :—“ Given the age of the ordinary individual—that is 
to say, of the gentleman ‘fond of books, who has really no time 
for reading ’—and it is easy to guess his literary idols. They 
are the gods of his youth; and whether he has been ‘ suckled in 
a creed outworn’ or not, he knows no other. These persons, how- 
ever, rarely give their opinion about literary matters except on 
compulsion ; they are harmless and truthful. The tendency of 
society in general, on the other hand, is not only to praise The 
Rambler which they have not read, but to express a noble scorn 
for those who have read it and don’t like it.” Mr. Payn him- 
self read The Rambler and did not like it; indeed, when 
he was shut up with it and a Shepherd's Guide for all 
literary food in a mountain inn, he was very glad to have 
the Shepherd's Guide to turn to; and we are far less dis- 
posed to find fault with what has been well called his “literary 
palate” in this instance than in some others, to the chief one 
amongst which we may as well come at once. 

This instance will seem so startling to many people that it may 
be desirable tu set forth Mr. Payn’s confession or defiance in his own 
words, “I remember,” he writes, “ in my own case that from that 
mere reverence for authority which I hope I share with my neigh- 
bours, I used to speak of Headlong Halland Crotch-t Castle—both 
great favourites of our forefathers—with much respect, until one 
wet day in the country I found myself shut up with them. I won’t 
say what I suffered; better judges of literature than myself 
admire them still, I know. i will only remark that Z don't 
admire them. I don’t say they are the dullest novels ever printed, 
because that would be invidious, and might do wrong to works of 
even greater pretensions; but to my mind they are dull.” It is 
impossible not to admire the candour of this statement, as well as 
the kindly and condescending reticence of its concluding sentence ; 
but it suggests food for some curious reflections. It is in the first 
place, or it seems to be, a strange inference that, because these books 
—two of Peacock’s happiest efforts—were great favourites of our 
forefathers, therefore they are not now met favourites. The deduc- 
tion is illogical, and the conclusion involved in it, we venture to say, 
is not correct. They are great favourites still with most people who 
know them and a curious proof of the virtue that is in them was 
gee by the success, with the larger number of people who do not 

ow them, of a singularly coarse imitation of their style and 
method which a few years ago made some noise. This defect, as 
it seems to us, in Mr. Payn’s appreciation, is the more odd, because 
he himself has much of the oeitien « of light true humour and close 
observation, of giving just the right touch of exaggeration to his 
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satire, which adorn Peacock’s writings. But, then, three-volume novels 
were not quite so recognized an institution in the days of Peacock, 
though even about that period their tyranny was beginning to be 
felt, as they are now; and possibly the now unusual form in which 
the works are cast had something to do with Mr. Payn’s dislike 
to them. Form of this kind, in these days of rapid reading, has in 
such matters an influence quite out of proportion to its real 
value. But if Mr. Payn is entirely wrong in his estimation 
of Peacock, it is worth while to remember that Peacock was 
equally wrong, or more wrong, in his estimation of a greater writer 
than himself. In Crotchet Castle there occurs a passage referring 
to Sir Walter Scott, which it may not be amiss to give at length, 
as there is every reason to believe that the sentiments put into 
Dr. Folliott’s mouth represent with more or less accuracy Peacock’s 
own opinions. The party, we are told, fell into a discussion on 
legendary histories :— 

Lady Clarinda. History is but a tiresome thing in itself; it becomes 
more agreeable the more romance is mixed up with it. The great enchanter 
has made me learn many things which I should never have dreamed of 
studying, if they had not come to me in the form of amusement. 

The Revd. Dr. Folliott. What enchanter is that? There are two en- 
chanters ; he of the North, and he of the South. 

Mr, Trillo, Rossini ? 

Dr. Folliott. Ay, there is another enchanter. But I mean the great 
enchanter of Covent Garden ; he who, for more than a quarter of a century, 
has produced two pantomimes a year, to the delight of children of all ages, 
including myself at all ages. That is the enchanter for me. I am for the 
pantomimes. All the Northern enchanter’s romances put together would 
not furnish materials for half the Southern enchanter’s pantomimes. 

Lady Clarinda. Surely you do not class literature with pantomime ? 

Dr. Folliott. In these cases 1 do. They are both one, with a slight differ- 
ence. The one is the literature of pantomime, the other is the pantomime 
of literature. There is the same variety of character, the same diversity of 
story, the same copiousness of incident, the same research into costume, the 
same display of heraldry, falconry, miastrelsy, scenery, monkery, witchery, 
devilry, robbery, poachery, piracy, fishery, gipsy-astrology, demonology, 
architecture, fortification, castrametation, navigation; the same running 
base of love and battle. The main difference is, that the one set of amusing 
fictions is told in music and action; the other in all the wor-t dialects of 
the English language. As to any sentence worth remembering, any moral 
or political truth, anything having a tendency, however remote, to make 
men wiser or better, to make them think, to make them even think of 
thinking ; they are both precisely alike; nusptam, nequaquam, nullibi, 
nullimodis. 

Lady Clarinda, Very amusing, however. 

Dr. Follivtt. Very amusing, very amusing. 

Mr. Chainmail. My quarrel with the Northern enchanter is, that he has 
grossly misrepresented the twelfth century. 

Dr. Folliott. He has misrepresented everything, or he would not have 
been very amusing. 


It is evident that neither Peacock nor Mr. Payn can be said to 
have been endowed with a catholic taste. Peacock saw little or 
nothing to admire in Scott; Mr. Payn sees nothing to admire in 
Peacock ; and it might be possible to find some great author in 
whom Scott saw nothing to admire. “And thus the whirligig ot 
time brings in his revenges.” Those who admire in their different 
degrees all three writers can only be retrospectively sorry for 
Peacock, and presently sorry for Mr. Payn. 


Mr. Payn gives some striking and interesting cases of a courage 
akin to his own, amongst which is Miss Martineau’s confession 
to him that she found Tom Jones a wearisome book; and this 
gives him an opportunity for making some brief but excellent 
critical remarks on Yom Jones, which we will not spoil 
by quoting. Miss Martineau was, with regard to her dis- 
like of the book on some grounds, in good company, if 
Colonel Newcome is to be accounted good company. On the 
subject of Milton the writer is orthodox; and we are pleased to 
hear how “he did have it out” with some one who, at the men- 
tion of the Earthly Paradise, exclaimed scornfully, “ Oh! give me 
Paradise Lost,’ and who was driven, under cross-examination, 
to confess that he had never read a word of Milton for forty 
years, and then only in extracts from Enjield’s Speaker. Of Shak- 
speare he writes, truly enough, that, though there is a good deal 
of lying about him, yet in the main people do know at least 
a little of him, and admire what little they know. Probably in 
the days of Otway the same people would have gone with the 
crowd of detractors just as they go now with the crowd of 
But, however that may be, they are at least “in a 
position much superior to” that of an acquaintance of Mr. Payn’s, 
who informed him that “ her daughters were going to the theatre 
that night to see Shakspeare’s Turning of the Screw.’ The story 
sounds extravagant, but it is not perhaps really more odd than 
many authentic stories of a like kind, amongst which may be cited 
that of the spectator who, at the end of the first act of Hamlet, 
said, pointing to the retreating figure of the chief tragedian who 
had been called before the curtain, “Can you tell me, sir, if that 

oung man appears again?” On being told that the young man 
aid appear aguin not infrequently, he added, “Oh! Then I'm off.” 

On the whole, we may conclude from what Mr. Payn says, that 
he does admire Shakspeare. Yet, although he certainly displays 
in the course of his entertaining article a good deal of the courage 
of his opinions, it is barely ible that he shares the sentiment 
which George III. expressed when he told Miss Burney in con- 
fidence that Shakspeare was greatly overrated, only it didn’t do to 
80, 
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CONTROVERSIAL HORNETS’ NESTS. 


A PAPER of which the exact designation in its special class 
of literature is uncertain, since its four are insufficient 
to raise it to the dignity of a “tract,” while the more modest 
“leaflet” may not boast of more than two, has recently been 
issued by a Society or body of persons whose designation is indeed 
not uncertain, but only, to the ordinary lay comprehension, unin- 
telligible. This Society appears to be known as the “ Irish Church 
Missions,” and to have its headquarters in a street leading from 
the Strand to the Embankment. It was, therefore, probable that 
some key to its nature and objects might be within our reach, and 
the now recognized encyclopedia for stateemen and candidates, 
Whitaker's Almanac, was fortunately at hand. The search was 
fruitless; and an appeal to the Churchman’s Almanac was 
made with no better result. Internal evidence and analogy alone | 
remained for the solution of the question, What can “ Irish Church 
Missions” be? The Fiji Islands Mission is known to be a mission 
to the Fiji Islands ; these missions might therefore be supposed to 
be missions to the Irish Church. But to what “ Irish Church”? 
Grave difficulties beset the adoption of either of the only possible 
answers to this query. The American Church Missions are mis- 
sions conducted by the American Church; and these therefore 
may be similar missions undertaken by the Irish Church. But 
then the Irish Church is not situated in the Strand; and, as an 
additional difficulty in the way of this interpretation, the internal 
evidence shows that the field in which these missions work is 
Connemara, itself a district in Ireland in which the parochial 
system of the Irish Church exists; so that the conception 
would involve the obvious impossibility of a mission sent by the | 
Irish Church to itself. The only remaining explanation would 
seem to be that the term Irish is used to differentiate certain 
Church Missions of a Hibernian and possibly abnormal type, and 
this solution best meets the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
The paper narrates, in the form of correspondence, an episode 
arising out of the administration of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Reliet Fund; and the actors or writers are certain officials of the | 
mysterious “ Irish Church Missions” on the one part and Lord | 
Randolph Churchill on the other. The nobleman, as the scene | 
opens, is discovered standing alone, like the Knight of Snowdoun 
in the Lady of the Lake, while two shadowy figures disappear in 
the background, Colonel Spencer and a certain Mr. Baker, whose 
desertion of their chief, under the circumstances, strikes us as 
slightly ungrateful, though undeniably prudent. The pluck and 
dash of the solitary combatant comes out in consequence into 
clearer relief. He executes a masterly retreat in the end; but this 
was inevitable through the very pardonable mistake of his original 
lan. 
’ Lord Randolph Churchill took a high class at Oxford, where the 
Schoo! of Law and Moderr History furnished him with valuable 
methods of preparation for public life. But there is reason to 
fear that he did not make sufficient use of his opportunities in 
Long Vacations, and that he missed some hardly less valuable 
lessons which he might have derived from the experience of under- 
gardeners and keepers’ boys at Blenheim. He has evidently never | 
mastered the scientific method of “ tackling” a hornet’s nest. 
This is a process which requires something beyond mere go and 
courage, and we have ourselves a very distinct remembrance of | 
the entire failure of an ee application of blazing tur- | 
ntine for the purpose. Ye congratulate Lord Randolph on 
aving escaped without a sting, as we did; but the im-| 
mediate result was only to leave the hornets very in- 
dignant in their own heavy way, expressed in much solemn | 
buzzing from and around their central “ office.” Fortunately 
the hornet is not a very dangerous enemy. A wasp, in his body- 
armour of black and yellow in bars, has all the speed in going 
and skill in steering with which Oxford men are familiar under a 
like arrangement of colour; but the hornet, an insect of different 
build and of a pronounced orange hue, has just as much and as 
little likeness to his active congener as that which exists between 
a Thames barge and the Brasenose eight. He will make a heavy 
kind of rush at his assailant in a straight line, which he does not 
know how to change; and then he will go back to his retreat in 
some obscure hole where the small society to which he belongs— 
for hornet communities are always small—dwells surrounded by a 
collection of papers constructed after a peculiar fashion of their own, 
and where their existence is only revealed to curious investigators 
by a continuous dull hum proceeding from inside. 

But the investigator should not rashly probe the hole in the bank, 
or roof, or hollow tree with his finger or his stick; and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, even in a private letter to his uncle, “ in reply 
to Mr. Baker's inquiries ” concerning any possible sectarian distinc- , 
tions in the distribution of relief, was somewhat rash in writing as _ 
follows :—‘‘ Mr. Cory, I am happy to say, is not a member of” a 
certain Committee receiving grants ; “that gentleman occupies the 
unenviable position of being the head of a Society known as the | 
‘Trish Church Missions ’"—a Society whose object is to pervert the | 
Catholic peasants by all sorts of bribes and unworthy dodges. 
Connemara, the only district in Ireland where this mischievous 
Society has had any success, has been so long disturbed by their 
efforts that any eflectual relief of distress is rendered very difficult. 
Mr. Baker and his friends will do wisely to receive any statements 
from this Society with great suspicion.” There is something 
about this direct and vigorous style of treatment which might cer- 
tainly prove a little irritating to the members of a Society strongly 


orange in hue and provided by nature with stings; aad the writer, 


although evidently well up in his Tancred, was so far unmindful 
of, or unwarned by, the experience of a great authority on modern 
history, who once dated a letter from a still more august resi- 
dence in which he chanced to be staying, as to head his conciliato: 
effusion “Private Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park.” Thus dated, 
the letter became in law the property of the Postmaster-General; 
and what that excellent nobleman did with it—whether Colonel 
Spencer ever received it, or whether, having received it, he failed 
to “ take care of his pockets,” or merely left it lying about, or will- 
ingly otherwise disposed of it—does not appear in the evidence, 
and we do not know. It was dated on the Ist of February, and 
on the 4th of that month it suddenly turns up at Clifton, where 
“an officer of the Society” and of the Royal Artillery, Colonel 
Biggs, chanced to be resting in one of his flights. Immediately 
this gallant gentleman rushes point-blank at “my Lord.” “A 
letter of yours to the address of Colonel Spencer, dated Feb- 
ruary Ist, has been sent to me.” As it happened, the letter had 
been written, not “to the address of Colonel Spencer” merely, 
but to “dear Colonel Spencer” personally; and while it may be 
assumed that the Artillery Colonel’s eccentric style of composition 
was only the casual result of excited feeling at the moment, we 
will venture to express a hope that he does not point his guns on 
quite the same method as his sentences. But “all sorts of bribes 
and unworthy dodges,” ascribed, too, to a “Society ” whose 
“ object and work ” is “ to give to ignorant Roman Catholics” an 
“inestimable blessing . . . . in place of deadly error,” were really 
too much for Colonel Biggs to put up with; he “ felt bound in 
duty and honour to make the same known to the Committee 
of the Society”; but before doing so he had “the honour to 
request” an explanation from “my Lord.” There is a familiar 
tone of the old Adam about this missive which suggests that 
“a friend,” if that had been possible, would have been more to 
the writer's mind than a “Committee,” and Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s reply by return of post seems hardly calculated to still 
the rising temptation. He declines all correspondence with the 
Colonel, with whom there is no chance of an amicable agreement, 
adding, however, with a cruel hidden meaning, “I trust that it 
will not occur to you that I am a Papist in disguise.” 

Upon this Colonel Biggs withdraws from the scene, and a fort- 
night elapses before, on February 19th, Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., writing from the London office of the Society—of 


' which it is now seen that he, as chairman, and not some unknown 


Mr. Cory, is “‘ the head ”— “has the honour to request ” distinct 
explanation about the “ bribes and unworthy dodges,” as “ this 
Committee cannot make light of such statements dated from the 
Private Secretary’s Lodge.” We regret to add that this solemn 
warning was quite lost on Lord Randolph Churchill, who, whether 
the Committee could or could not “ make light ” of him, proceeded 
on the 20th February to show himself perfectly capable of making 
light of the Committee. Again providing himself with the note- 
paper obnoxiously headed “ Private Secretary's Lodge,” and 
assuring “ F, Mande, Esq.,” that, “ though I do happen at present 
to inhabit” that dwelling, “I am not, and never have been, 
Private Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant ”—which perhaps, all 
things considered, shows a wise as well as patriotic abnegation 
of paternal feeling on the Duke’s part—he attacks the whole com- 
munity in its nest with a yet more blazing torch than had been 
applied to its wandering members in the first instance. “ F. 
Maude, Esq.” (Sir Bernard Burke does not seem to have been at 
hand) “appears to have the honour of being Chairman of the 
Irish Church Missions Society ”— appearances” in the case 
being at least justified by his own direct statement to that effect ; 
and Lord Randolph Churchill will have nothing to do in the way 
of this controversy “ either with you, or your Society, or any one 
else.” “ A certain Colonel Biggs appears to have got hold of this 
letter” (“a private communication from me to my uncle”), 
‘ somehow or other”; and “ I presume that Colonel Biggs considers 
himself an officer and a gentleman, as well as an eminent Christian.” 
There is more in the same strain which it is not necessary to quote, 
and which we think would hardly have been written if Lord 
Randolph had studied the habits of Vespa Crabro under the keeper's 
boy. All the result obtained was in the form of a tremendous on- 
slaught of the whole Society represented by its Chairman, from 
which Lord Randolph had no resource but to protect himself by 
bolting into “St. James’s Club, Piccadilly,” and “ having the 
honour” from that safe shelter “to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 26th inst.”—this time properly superscribing his 
note to “ the Honourable Francis Maude.” 

Into the merits of this lively “affair” there is no occasion for 
entering. Rightly or wrongly, there are and have been for several 
years in Ireland certain . persons contumeliously described as 
“‘soupers”; and whether or not these converts and their English 
patrons be the survivors or representatives of the “Second Refor- 
mation ” immortalized in Tancred, to which “ the babe in arms sub- 
scribed its fanatical five shillings,” there is little doubt that “ what 
was principally wanted in both cases were, subscriptions.” Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill will in all likelihood prove to have been the best “ de- 
putation ” that the Society ever yet retained. His rhetorical periods 
are reaching the ears of thousands of Protestant households, and 
a responding stream of post-office orders may soon be pouring into 
Buckingham Street. Indirectly, therefore, he may learn, or at least 
may set into practical motion, the scientific method of capturing 
nests to which we have already referred, and which has often 
been known to succeed when the blazing turpentine treatment has 
failed. The requisite appliances are very simple. A ladder, a 
cord, and a brown jar; for its contents, the keeper will recommend 
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a basis of beer, the Scotch gardener will incline to whisky ; a little 
patience and persistency in presenting it day by day at the entrance 
of the Society’s quarters; and the hornets’ own blurdering will 
do the rest. They will consider the offering as a tribute to their re- 

ized merits, themselves as a Society supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and the end will not be far off ; they will gradually, but 
totally, disappear. We have every sympathy with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who has only gone about a right work in an inartistic 
way; and we strongly advise him to take counsel with the ex- 
perienced authorities at Blenheim as soon as he can find an op- 
portunity, and to profit by their suggestions on any future occasion 
when he may feel himself called on to deal with the hornets of 
modern religious controversy. 


THE POST OFFICE MONEY-ORDERS BILL. 


A® innocent-looking measure, introduced at the beginning of 

the Session which is about to end so abruptly, by the Post- 
master General and Sir H. Selwyn-Ibbetson, “to grant additional 
facilities for transmitting small sums of money through the Post 
Office,” has aroused an amount of opposition amongst bankers not 
very intelligible to the general public; and, what is more curious 
still, the Bill seems to have met with the approval of the Governor 
of the Bank of England, who, of all persons, would have the best 
right to object on the grounds on which the opposition is based. 
It is hardly necessary to argue that the professed object of the Bill 
isa desirable one. The money-order system of the Post Office, how- 
ever defective it may be in other respects, is eminently successful 
at least in this, that year by year it grows in popularity. And 
that, after all, is the best test of its usefulness. All parties, then, 
must admit that it is desirable to increase as much as possible the 
usefulness of so popular asystem. But it isobjected by the opponents 
of the Bill that, as a matter of fact, it does not give increased 
facilities for transferring small sums through the Post Ollice, while, 
on the other hand, it introduces an innovation that ought to be 
strenuously resisted by all who wish to maintain a sound currency 
in England. To make the points at issue clear it may be well to 
sketch briefly the history of the measure. 

In the year 1870 the net profit of the money-order business of 
the Post Office was estimatel at 51,000/., and—to bring within 
the reach of the poorest of the saving classes a system thus proved 
to be highly prized by the public—in the following May the rates 
of charge for Post-Office orders were greatly reduced, the mini- 
mum being lowered from threepence to one penny. The change 
was fully appreciated by the public, as is proved by the fact that, 
whereas in 1870 the number of orders issued was only 10 millions 
and the amounts sent only 20 millions sterling, in 1875 the num- 
ber issued exceeded 16} millions and the amount sent 263 millions. 
In other words, the number of orders issued increased in the 
five years more than 65 fer cent., while the amounts trans- 
mitted increased 333 per cent. It is quite clear ‘from these 
figures that the usefulness of the Post Office Money-Order Depart- 
ment admits of being indefinitely augmented, and that the way 
to do so is to reduce the charge for orders. Unfortunately the 
experiment to which we have just been referring was pecuniarily 
a failure. In 1870, as we have already stated, the net profit on 
money-orders was 51,000/., and in 1875 it had fallen to 4,556. 
Even this represents the business too favourably, for there was an 
actual loss of over 1,300/. on the home orders, which the higher 
rates charged on foreign and colonial orders converted into the above- 
mentioned small protit. The question then naturally arose, How 
could the usefulness of the department be maintained and extended 
without inflicting loss upon the Post Office? Various schemes 
were propounded, and in 1876 a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the most promising of these. In the following year it re- 
ported, though with considerable hesitation, in favour of postal notes. 
A Bill wasintroduced accordingly, giving authority to the Post Office 
to issue such notes, but was withdrawn, and in the present Session a 
more matured measure, having the same object in view, was 
brought in. This latter Bill consisted of three clauses, of which 
one exempted the Post Office from the operation of the Acts regu- 
lating a restricting the issue of notes in the United Kingdom, 
and another authorized the Post Office to issue notes for denomi- 
nations not higher than twenty shillings, and having currency for 
not more than twelve months from the end of the month in which 
they should be issued. Instantly notices of opposition were given 
b bir J. Lubbock and other members, which so frightened the 

overnment that on last Monday fortnight, when the second 
reading ought to have come on, Sir H. Selwyn-I[bbetson announced 
that the Bank Charter Act would not be repealed in favour of the 
Post Office, that the currency of the notes would be restricted to 
six months, and that they would be issued for only four denomi- 
nations—half-a-crown, tive shillings, ten shillings, and fifteen 


The motive for the opposition to the Bill will be ap- 
parent from the foregoing historical sketch. The measure was 
regarded by the banking world as a first step to the issue of a 
Government paper currency, restricted at first to one-pound notes, 
‘but soon to be followed, if successful, by others of higher de- 
nomination. In short, it was looked upon as laying the foundation 
for a Government paper currency, destined in time to supersede 
bank-notes al er. Of course it was not sup that the 
Government had in contemplation a scheme of such magni- 
tude, though possibly, it was thought, some of the Post- 


Office officials might harbour the notion. In any case, it was 
contended, the tendency of the measure was such as we have 
said. If one-pound notes were successful, notes of other deno- 
minations would follow, just as one-pound notes were suggested 
by the Post-Office order. Many economists and statesmen are 
ot opinion that the issue of notes belongs as much to the State 
as the coinage of money; but it may freely be conceded to the 
opponents of the Bill that, if the question who is to issue paper 
currency is to be raised, it ought to be raised explicitly, and not 
by a kind of side wind. However, as the Bill is now amended, 
this objection hardly applies. Yet even to the amended 
Bill the opposition promises to be vigorous. It is contended that 
a quantity of notes such as is propcsed cannot circulate without 
displacing an equal quantity of gold, and the gold actually in cir- 
culation, we are reminded, forms the ultimate reserve from which 
we should have to draw in a great emergency, such as a serious 
foreign war. But is not this conjuring up formidable dangers 
somewhat too lightly? The Bill, as now amended, limits the 
currency of the notes to six months, and therefore the number of 
them out at any one time could not exceed half those issued in the 
ear, or, let us say, fifteen or sixteen millions sterling. The 
est proportion of them would necessarily be for small deno- 
minations, the small orders being by far the most numerous, and 
indeed those on which the loss to the Post Office occurred. How 
could notes for half-a-crown and five shillings displace gold ? 
They might drive out silver, and so injure the Mint, but clearly 
not gold. Gold could be affected only by the notes for ten 
and fifteen shillings, and these would so few as to 
make little impression upon a gold currency estimated to 
amount to 100 millions—less impression, we should say, than 
the recent fallin prices, which in three years reduced the gold 
currency about four millions. It is a more real objection that the 
Bill would not give the facilities for transmitting small sums 
which it promises. For obtaining notes for half-a-crown or five 
shillings the charge would be one penny, for ten and fifteen shillings 
twopence. Below half-a-crown no note could be obtained, and 
consequently a person wishing to send a smaller sum would have to 
transmit postage-stamps, or « Post-Office order of the old kind. For 
sums between half-a-crown and five shillings he would have a similar 
difficulty. But he can already send postage-stamps in an un- 
registered letter for a penny, while, if he has recourse to the Post- 
Ottice order, the Bill gives him no relief. In fairness, however, 
it should be berne in mind that the measure is only an experiment. 
If it proves successful, the charges may be reduced, notes for 
other denominations may be issued, and, in short, any —_ 
may be made which experience may suggest. It is no valid o 
jection against a plan admitting of development that it does not 
accomplish everything at its very first introduction. 

The history of the Bill which we gave above explains the 
reasons that recommend it to the Post Office. While the lowest 
charge for an order was threepence, the system paid; but it ceased 
to do so when the lowest charge was reduced to one penny. The 
penny charge had, therefore, to be abolished, although the system 
developed so rapidly while that charge existed. But the penny 
charge, it is thought, can be restored up to the limit of five 
shillings under the proposed scheme, and the twopenny charge can 
be extended to fifteen shillings. This can be done because the 
Post Oifice will have the use of the money paid for the notes for 
six months, and the profit made in that time ought to more than 
cover the expenses incurred. Besides, the expenses ought not to 
be so heavy in the case of the notes asin the case of Post-Officé 
orders. Even in the case of Post-Office orders, the expenses have 
been considerably reduced since 1875. Much of the journal- 
keeping previously thought necessary has been dispensed with, and 
as, at the same time, the minimum charge has been raised 
to twopence, a profit was secured in the last financial year. But 
there is one point connected with the working of the proposed 
postal-note system to which careful attention must be given, or it 
will land the Post Office in difficulties that will bring it into dis- 
credit. Ifthe Bill becomes law, a person may lodge money with 
the Post Office in London, let us say, and obtain a note for the 
same amount on the payment of a penny or twopence, as the case 
may be, and this note he may transmit through the post to a 
parent, or child, or other correspondent, resident, let us suppose, in 
the Orkneys or in Arran Island. To this correspondent the note 
is payable. Others may do the same in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. In the same way notes may, and doubtless will, be 
transmitted to the Highlands and the wilds of Connemara. Thus 
the Post Offices scattered through the most remote parts of the 
United Kingdom will constantly owe money to unknown persons 
on notes payable on demand. Letters of advice are out of the 
question, use the object of making the notes current for six 
months is to reduce the clerical work, and, besides, it is impossible 
to foresee when the notes will be presented. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for each Post Office throughout the United Kingdom 
always to keep a cash reserve. Undertaking banking business, the 
Post Office, in fact, will have to act like a bank. And as it has 
branches in every town in the United Kingdom, it will have to 
take care that none cf those branches are forced to close their doors. 
The necessity of doing this will diminish the profits of the new 
business, but to what extent experience alone can tell, 
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REVIEWS. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.—VOL. VI.* 


ip preface to the concluding volume of Professor Masson's 
great work breathes a spirit of tempered self-complacency 
by no means unbecoming in one who has at last brought safely 
into port his huge argosy, which certainly beyond all cavil 
“overpeers the petty traffickers” of contemporary biographical 
literature. We can only congratulate the author upon what has 
indisputably proved the “faithful fulfilment of a e design,” 
while following our own inclination in touching as slightly as 
possible on the “‘ flaws of mechanical form ” which, in the opinion of 
the person who ought to know best, “ revision might amend.” 
Mr. sawed has deliberately chosen and consistently carried out a 
method of narrative not exactly new in itself, but probably never 
before attempted on such a scale, or executed with so extra- 
ordinary an assiduity. Thus, in the present volume he divides 
the last fourteen years of Milton’s life into three sections; the year 
of the Restoration itself, and the two subsequent periods of about 
equal length, marked off from one another by the fortunate coin- 
cidence of two events, respectively of the highest significance— 
namely, the fall of Clarendon and the publication of Paradise 
ZTost. In accordance with the general plan of the work, 
in each of these three sections a chapter of Milton's bio- 
graphy is preceded by a survey of the history of the time, 
accompanied, except in the instance of the year of the Re- 
storation, by a review of their literary history in particular. 
Substantial completeness and (what previous volumes had not 
so invariably accustomed us to) a fair regard for proportion are 
noticeable in nearly the whole series of sections al sub-sections. 
It is only in his observations on the dramatic literature of the second 
septennium of the reign that its critical annalist seems to claim the 
right of ceasing to be exhaustive, and there are few readers who 
will not feel grateful for this timely abstinence. In general, few 
facts or names calling for commemoratior slip through the net; 


and the copious index to the whole work which is promised will, | 
if well executed, render it a work of reference of unique value for | 


students of the period which it covers. For the rest, the principle 
having once been admitted that things contemporaneous in the 
life of a nation—or of two nations so closely related to one another 


as England and Scotland—are rarely without some bearing, direct | 


or indirect, upon one another, the uses of Mr. Masson’s method are 
undeniable. At all events, as a philosopher has observed, “things 
contemporaneous are consentaneous,” and the completeness of the 
picture enhances the instructiveness of any part of it. Yet this 
method may be misused so as to become tedious, if not absolutely 
misleading. Thus it is tedious, though probably not altogether 
useless, to have to contemplate the authors alive at the Restora- 
tion in groups of men under sixty and over fifty (alias “the 
authors of Davenant’s own wave,” alzas “ Davenant’s coetaneans ”), 
of men under fifty but over forty, and so forth; but unluckily 
Mr. Masson has caught from the venerable father of the school to 
which he belongs the trick of exhibiting the scaffolding of his 
literary editice as one of its most prominent decorations. Super- 
fluous nothing can fairly be called that is once told in this 
volume ; nor are we tempted to express an impious wish that any 


of the records, either of Scottish or of English affairs, which are | 


here put to so good a purpose, might have gone down with the 
“ eighty-five hogsheads of old Scottish history ” which, as it seems, 
lie under the water somewhere off Berwick to this day. On the 
other hand, there seems reason to protest against the re-introduc- 
tion, as of matters which might or mizht not have reached Milton's 
ears or impressed his mind in a period of his biography, 
of transactions already previously discussed as history. Possibly 
this inconvenience may not be altogether separable from Mr. 
Masson’s conception of his work. The same cannot be said of his 
eccentricities of manner and style, fewer perhaps in number than 
of old, but in which we cannot altogether suppress a fear that he 
takes a secret joy. We are thin-skinned enough to feel offended 
by the description of King Charles II. as “ this lazy, coffin-faced 
lout”; while it seems to us a mere y on fine writing and 
impressive moralizing to conclude a very entertaining account of 
the “lout’s” coronation as follows :— 


There could be no fireworks that night [by reason of the storm], and 


London and Westminster had to be content with bonfires. And, through | 


the night, on the roof of Westminster Hall, by the flashes of the lightning, 
one might have discerned, as distinctly as though the whole ceremonial of 


the day, the three fixed black poles, with the three skulls on their tops | 


Cromwell’s, Bradshaws, and Ireton’s] ; and the anointed and crowned King 

ad gone home to Mrs. Palmer ; and a venerable archbishop, and a bevy of 
good and learned bishops about him, had done their blasphemous utter- 
most ; and is it God or Mephistopheles that governs the world ? 


As we indulge the hope that, after all, Mr. Masson's faith is not 


shaken at its base, we can only suppose that, though there were | 
no fireworks on the night of the coronation, he was determined | 


that his narrative of it should not conclude without some. Else- 


where he contents himself with sending up a solitary rocket of | 
startling suddenness. On the question as to how far Clarendon | 
was aware of Charles II.’s conversion to Roman Catholicism we 


read, and rub our eyes as we do so, “ But Clarendon cannot have 
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known, Clarendon would have to shoot himself had he known, the 
full state of the case.” 

But although Mr. Masson may not be an elegant historian, he is 
what is of infinitely greater importance—a singularly accurate, 
and therefore an altogether trustworthy one. It is not for nothing 
that his narrative bristles with figures, and that he is for ever dis- 
tributing his accumulations of facts into groups and tables. We 
can sympathize with him in his complaints as to the absence of 
dates in Clarendon, which exceed in their bitterness Mr. Carlyle’s 
reprobation of the indexless Ranke. Mr. Masson himself has the 
invaluable habit of verifying his statements before he makes them ; 
and in consequence we believe that he speaks, as usual, according to 
book when remarking in his preface that “ the errors of fact that 
have yet been pointed out in the previous volumes are few and 
slight.” He te that he is “aware of some that have not been 
pointed out.” In his present volume he has incidentally corrected 
one or two; perhaps the index volume may give a complete list of 
reconsidered points. At the same time it is satisfactory to have 
to deal with an author who does not follow the fashion which 
seems to be gaining groundin Germany of rewriting a book during 
publication. There are only a few queries as to statements of fact 
which the present volume has suggested to us. We will not 
undertake to revive the question which Mr. Masson revives (we 
must say, after no very charitable fashion) as to the fidelity of 
Queen Henrietta Maria to the memory of her royal consort. But 
even Clarendon—and it occurs to us taat it might have fared better 
with the poor little Queen's reputation, had Clarendon been better 
disposed towards her—might have set Mr. Masson right as to 
her services to the living King. It is hard that she should 
be spoken of as returning to England in 1660 “ on her first visit 
to England, since she had left her husband to his fate there 
in February 1641-2.” We had always thought she came back 
in 1643, and was of some use—and some trouble—to her 
husband in that and the following year. Again (to pass to 
literary lives), is it correct to say that, after the Restoration, 
Cowley’s lot, “as far as Charles and the Court were concerned, 
was to be respectful neglect.” Johnson, in his carefully written 
Life of the poet, mentions the disappointment which suggested 
| to Suckling the considerate reference to “Savoy missing Cowley,” 
but likewise states that, though his retreat at Chertsey “was but 
slenderly accommodated, yet he soon obtained, by the interest of 
| the Earl of St. Alban’s and the Duke of Buckingham, such a 
| lease of the Queen’s lands as afforded him an ample income.” Of 


‘a very different “ man of letters ” (under which guise we observe 
| he has recently made his appearance), Bunyan, we notice that 
| Mr. Masson unhesitatingly asserts that he had been a “ Parlia- 
mentarian soldier”; Mr. Froude has, we think, succeeded in 
throwing at least considerable doubt on this popular assumption. 
Two other assertions of Mr. Masson’s which we should hesitate to 
accept perhaps reduce themselves to matters of opinion. They 
concern two works at the opposite poles of dramatic literature. 
We do not share the belief that “ the fatal blow” was inflicted on 
“ Heroic” plays by the Rehearsal. To Mr. Masson’s interesting 
criticism on Samson Agonistes we desire to pay all deference ; but 
without yielding even to him in admiration of the beauties of the 
poem, we should hesitate to describe it, with special regard to its 
lyrical portions, as a “ consummate specimen of English verse.” 
Upon the whole, the Restoration age has never found a severer 
critic than this both conscientious and generous historian of its 
| earlier years. For, differ though we may from several of Mr. 
Masson's conclusions—and even perhaps in some measure from the 
| tendency of their sum total—we should be loth not to acknowledge 
the liberal breadth as well as the solidity of the grounds on which 
his judgments are founded. We do not expect him to judge 
Dryden, for instance, with so kindly an eye as that which all but 
winks at the scurrilities of “honest Andrew Marvell”; but we 
rejoice in the ready recognition of the real merits of the re- 
resentative author of the Restoration, which the present age may 
almost said to persist in ignoring. Most assuredly it is not too 
much to say of Dryden that “for one thing, he was evidently a 
new master in the art of writing English.” Dryden has been re- 
| proached with arrogance for declaring, in words combining self- 
| satisfaction with courtliness, that it was in the reign of Charles IT. 
| that English first began to be spoken and written with propriety. 
, But there is some truth in the assertion as well as some arrogance. 
| The prose style to which modern English has on the whole adhered, 
and which is almost as far removed from that of Milton as from 
that of the Elizabethans, formed itself in the Restoration age; 
and Burke acknowledged his teacher in Dryden. Of Butler again 
and the much-vaunted Hudibras, Mr. Masson, whom the in- 
disputable merits of that burlesque do not blind to its cha- 
racteristic defects, offers what seems to us a remarkably well- 
balanced judgment. The entire literature of the Restoration age, 
as compared with that of the Civil War period preceding, he has 
perhaps rather too persistently sought to depreciate on statistical 
grounds. In the first place, we are not aware in whom the harm- 
less, and, as Mr. Masson allows, necessary phrase, “ the literature 
of the Restoration,” has fostered the conception of “a fresh out- 
burst and abundance after a period of sterility or poverty.” In 
the second place, the statistics of the number of books pub- 
lished or entered on the Registers furnish in any case a doubt- 
ful guidance, as Mr. Masson himself, by noticing the fact that 
| political and religious pamphlets formed a great part of the 
Commonwealth literature, very candidly admits. But we do not 
_ scruple to go further and to question whether, even if the statis- 
, ties of works composed in the one and the other period could be 
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uced, the result might not prove a delusive one. For what 
would it boot to reckon the later plays of Shirley among the 
roductions of the Commonwealth, and some of the earlier writ- 
ings of Bunyan among the fruits of the Restoration? We are very 
far from denying, and we think that Mr. Masson has done most 
excellent service in insisting upon, the fact that Puritanism had 
its intellectual as well as its moral side, and that the phases of its 
roductivity were many. On the other hand, with or without 
ookeos enry Morley’s tables of dates before us, we claim for 
the Restoration age the character which has usually been ascribed 
to it of an age of intellectual activity. It was not the less so be- 
cause it was one of preparation as well as of achievement. If we 
refuse to derive our conceptions of Puritanism from Butler's cari- 
catures, and to think of the Presbyterians and Independents of the 
Commonwealth as a series of Sir Relies and Ralphos, neither 
need we be deterred by the same author's gibes, or by the self- 
abuse in which no age has more liberally indulged, from acknow- 
ledging the vitality of many of its growths. We can see no 
“ sycophancy ” in ascribing the foundation of the Royal Society 
to the period when it occurred, and accordingly regarding it “as 
one of the institutions of the Restoration”; that it had its origin in 
earlier ideas is a matter of course. If the Restoration may claim 
for itself the later years of Hobbes, by whose philosophy it was so 
much influenced, may it not also claim the youth of his lineal suc- 
cessor? If Hobbes was the predecessor of Locke, Pearson, whose 
famous book made its appearance in the year before the Restora- 
tion, was the forerunner of Barrow. We chiefly remember Barrow 
as a theological controversialist ; but how enduring was the influence 
which he exercised upon the studies of one of our great Universi- 
ties, as to which the educational Lp ages of the Commonwealth 
had uncommonly few successful reforms to register. If in the 
polite literature of the Restoration the drama asserted a preponder- 
ance which is upon the whole to be regretted, it far from engrossed 
the attention of the literary public. Perhaps Mr. Masson has 
hardly done justice to the verve and ingenuity of Dryden's first 
important non-dramatic poem; on the other hand, he has con- 
vincingly shown that it was not by Dryden alone that Paradise 
Lost itself was welcomed on or shortly after publication. It is 
worthy of notice that in the preface to his rhymed adaptation of 
Paradise Lost as an opera, Dryden incidentally reproves the false 
critics who have presumed to censure Milton for his choice of a 
supernatural argument; and other illustrations might easily be 
brought to show how the Restoration age was neither devoid nor 
incapable of sympathy with a sublime poet or sublime theme. 
While, by the way, on the subject of Milton and Dryden, we 
may notice the curious coincidence that it was to the question of 
Dryden's brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard, “ What made him 
side with the Republicans *” that Milton made the half-humorous 
answer :—‘ Among other reasons, because theirs was the most 
frugal government, for that the trappings of a monarchy might set 
up an ordinary Commonwealth.” is recalls the famous descrip- 

tion of the economical Radicals in Absalom and Achitophel :— 

These were for laying honest David by 
On principles of pure good husbandry. 

But we are not writing the apology of the Restoration age; nor 
has Mr. Masson at all taken up the position of delivering a general 
indictment against it. Generalities are, fortunately, not his foible, 
though the temptations in this direction incidental to his theme 
must be allowed to be considerable. The preciseness of his narra- 
tive on such heads as the treatment of the Regicides after the 
Restoration would alone give his book a solid value among recent 
historical authorities on the period. A careful account of this par- 
ticular episode certainly suggests ge reflections on the haphazard 
nature of all legislation into which the personal element largel: 
enters. It should at the same time be remembered that in this 
matter the Convention Parliament showed itself more Royalist 
than the King, just as its successor showed itself much more 
enthusiastically devoted than the Supreme Governor of the Church 
to its supposed interests. LIllogical and unjust as were some of 
the exceptions actually made to the Act of Indemnity, some of 
those proposed, but not carried, were more extravagant still; thus 
the irrepressible Prynne actually proposed Richard Cromwell! 
The treatment of Milton himself, which of course Mr. Masson dis- 
cusses at length, is by no means easy of explanation. It was while 
the Lords and Commons were at issue as to the amendments of 
the former on the Indemnity Bill, that the proclamation was issued 
for the arrest of Milton and Goodwin as having in writings of theirs 
justified the execution of King Charles I.—the former in his First 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano and Eikonoklastes, the latter in his 
Obstructors of Justice. th, as is well-known, escaped with their 
lives; but what is strange is that while Goodwin was ultimately 
among the eighteen persons excepted from the Act to the extent of 
perpetual incapacitation, Milton was in the end subjected to no 
penalty whatever. We with Mr, Masson that the probability 
of that “ fine and faithful man,” Marvell, having exerted himself in 
Milton’s behalf, and the tradition that Davenant gratefully saved a 
life for a life, will not suffice to account for the escape of the t 
literary champion of the Regicides. The same tradition, how- 
ever, as Mr. n points out, which records the successful efforts 
of Davenant, likewise mentions a brother-in-law of Monk, Sir 
Thomas Clarges, and the king-maker’s right-hand man in the 
Government, Secretary Morrice, as having “managed matters 
artfully ” for Milton; and Mr. Masson suggests with much proba- 
bility that Arthur Annesley, who afterwards, when Earl of 
Anglesey, is found on intimate terms with Milton, may have 
exerted his great influence in the House of Commons. But the 


assumption that Hyde must have consented to the proposal of 
sparing Milton seems to us uncalled-for, since there is no evidence of 
any intervention in the details of the Indemnity business; in which 
case all kindly speculation as to his motives becomes useless. Not 
the least curious point in the matter certainly is, as Mr. Masson 
shows, the omission of all mention of Milton’s Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates in the proclamation, though the publication of that 
tract followed within a fortnight after the act of the King’s execu- 
tion itself. 

No side of the history of the fourteen years following upon the 
Restoration is fuller of interest than the ecclesiastical, and none 
has been more lucidly and instructively treated by Mr. Masson. 
The ecclesiastical questions of the days of the Clarendon Code and | 
the Test Act were indeed different from those which had exercised 
Milton as the upholder of Vane’s pure Voluntaryism against the 
less intransigent policy of the but we should think 
Mr. Masson not far wrong in supposing him, on the eve of the 
ejection of the Presbyterians from the Church, to have had his 
“speculative consolations.” Much of the sympathy which has 
been bestowed upon the martyrs of Nonconformity on the occasion 
of the Ejection is justified by the general hardship of the case, and 
much of the indignation expended upon it by its injustice; on the 
other hand, there are two points of view which are not usually 
made prominent in commemorations of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
We refer partly to the readiness of a large number of Presby- 
terians to accept a modified Episcopal Establishment, and more 
a to their willingness to “achieve at the same time the 
other desirable end of turning out the Indepen dents, the Baptists, 
et hoc genus omne.” That the King’s assent to the Uniformit: 
Act should not have been forgotten at the time of the issue of his 
Declaration of Religious Indulgence is, however, explicable 
enough. Mr. Masson recalls the fact that, even before the issue 
of that unfortunate Declaration—which provoked the Test Act— 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers in considerable numbers had 
applied for the King’s licences for their tabernacles and had received them. 
There is even evidence that some of the more eminent Nonconformist 
ministers were offered and accepted temporary Government allowances of 
sol. to rool. a year for the exercise of their pastoral services among their 
flocks. ‘This curious fact can bear no other construction than that it had 
occurred to Charles and some of his advisers that they might go beyond 
the mere offer of future toleration or indulgence for dissent, and might 
venture cautiously on some attempt to re-open the greater question of the 
constitution of the Established Church itself by an experiment in thé 
direction of concurrent endowment. 


Concerning Milton’s own views on ecclesiastical matters, Mr. 
Masson, after his closing survey of the posthumous J7eatise of 
Christian Doctrine, comes to a conclusion which it will be difficult 
to gainsay, that he “cannot be identified with any sect in the sum- 
total of his opinions at the last.” 

We should have liked to urge a plea in mitigation of Mr. 
Masson’s rather summary verdict upon the foreign policy of 
Charles II., “ vendidit hic auro patriam.” But space fails us for 
this and for many other comments on Mr. Masson's historical narra- 
tive. Of bis literary criticism contained in this volume, so far as 
Milton is concerned, much has already been published in the admir- 
able library edition of the Poetical Works. hat seems to us the 
most valuable part of the remarks on Paradise Lost is the de- 
monstration of the consistent Ptolemaic cosmology of the poem. 
Mr. Masson fully justifies his description of it as a new cosmical 
epic, and thus duly solves the sufficiently vexed question as to 
who should be regarded as its hero. But we must refrain from 
dwelling further on this division of Mr. Masson’s multifarious 
labours. The satisfaction with which he looks back on their com- 
pletion will be shared by a large and varied body of students ; 
for this Life of Milton isa book which the present generation wilh 
hand down with pride to its successors. 


VAN LIMBURG-BROUWER’S AKBAR.* 


A REMARKABLE book, ia its original form accessible onl. 

to a limited number of readers, is, by the translation whic 

now appears, made the possession of the English-reading world. 
Akbar belongs to the same class of writings as the series of bril- 
liant studies from antiquity in the form of novels which Dr. Ebers 
has produced in the last few years. Like them, it is an, historical 
romance and something more. The period selected for illustration 
is not fixed upon solely on account of its fitness for artistic treat- 
ment, though in this case historical importance and attractiveness 
from the artistic point of view coincide very happily. The 
splendour of Akbar’s reign, the large-minded beneticence of his 
rule, and his ambition, unparalleled in the Oriental world, of 
founding a new empire of reason co-extensive with the power of his 
arms, afford a field for the romance-writer to which no objection 
can be taken save that it is too vast. Nor is the execution un- 
worthy of the subject. Limburg-Brouwer’s novel deserves to take 
high rank on its own artistic merits; and; when we consider how 
few are the men of letters who have succeeded in historical 
romance, there is something really ap 7 in the excellence 
attained by this one, the solitary work of fiction of an Orientalist. 


* Akbar; een oostersche roman. Door Mr. P. A. S. van Limburg- 
Brouwer. Tweede druk.’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1873. 

Akbar : an Eastern Romance. Md Dr. P. A. 8. van Limburg-Brouwer. 
Translated from the Dutch by M.M. With Notes, and an Introduct 
Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements R. Markham, C.B., FRS 
London: Allen & Co. 1879. 
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Such a success, however, is not unique; for we are reminded of 
Mr. Gifford Palgrave's equally solitary and brilliant Hermann 
Agha, which may without inaccuracy be classed as of the semi- 
historical kind. In all such books a certain interest is presupposed 
on the reader's part beyond the mere desire to be entertained with 
a moving story. But, if this be granted, nothing is wanting on 


the author's part to sustain the interest to the end. The plot is — 


well designed, the action well conducted, and the dialogue, if it 
has not the lifelike stamp of the great masters of fiction, is appro- 

jate, simple, and dignilied. The style, like that of most good 
Dutek writers, is clear and straightforward ; the translation hardly 
does justice to the original in this respect. The cumbrous and 
involved periods which in Germany are constantly inflicted on the 
reader even by authors of good repute have never found favour in 
the Netherlands in modern times. No attempt is made at intro- 
ducing minute local colour in either description or dialogue; in 
fact, it is as obvious in reading Adbar that the narrator, though a 
master of Oriental literature, neither has seen nor pretends to have 
seen the East himself, as it isin reading Hermann Agha that we 
are being led through scenery thoroughly familiar toour guide. There 
are introduced, however, some very felicitous translations of San- 
skrit poetry, showing a flexibility of verse and a power of producing 
unusual effects which one is not accustomed to associate with the 
Dutch language. In the English these passages are represented 


partly by Mr. Griflith’s and partly by Mr. Edwin Arnold's | 


versions. 

The hero of Akbar is Siddha Rima, a young noble of Kashmir, 
to whom we are introduced as he is setting forth to take service 
with the Court at Agra, and visiting on his way a hermit known 
as Gaurapada (changed by the translator, for some unexplained 


reason, to Gurupada). This hermit is in truth a prince who has pre- | 


ferred voluntary exileand oblivion to exposing his country to therisks 


hand, astern speculation had in Akbar’s day long since attained 
its highest developments in both India and Persia, and partly 
anticipated ideas commonly supposed to be newer. Akbar’s philo- 
sophic turn of mind is in any case an undoubted historical fact; 
and there is no great breach of probability in Limburg-Brouwer's 
manner of using it. 
The introduction and occasional notes added by Mr. Clements 
| Markham are excellently titted to make the text clear and carry 
out the author's purpose; they give necessary explanations with 
sufficient fulness to be interesting, and without running into tedious 
excrescences, Drevity has perhaps been too much studied in the 
notes on Hindu philosophy, which seem to us not likely to convey any 
distinct ideas to a reader knowing nothing of the subject before- 
_hand. We wish it were possible for us to give as unqualified com- 
mendation to the English rendering of Limburg-Brouwer’s work 
itself, The translation is flowing and spirited enough, and 
| reproduces the general effect, but it cannot be called accurate. 
“ M. M.’s” version seems to have been made under pressure of 
other occupations, or in some way under conditions excluding 
due attention to the exact meaning of the original. We have been 
hardly able to tind a couple of pages together free from errors of 
various degrees in grammar or construction. Sometimes they do 
not practically affect the sense, but many times they spoil the 
| point of a passage. Thus, at p. 6 we read, “ Before either Kulhika 
or the servants could hasten after him, they saw him draw rein,” 
&e. It should be, “ Forthwith, and even before Kulltika, one of 
the servants was hastening after his young master, when he saw 
him,” &c. Here no great harm is done. But presently, at p. 10, 
the hermit Gaurapada is made to say to Siddha, who puts his 
| hand to his dagger at the approach of the tame tiger, “ Leave 
that plaything in its place. Do not injure Hara” (the tiger's 
| name). What he does say is, “ Leave that plaything in its place. 


of civil dissension in the face of a powerful neighbour. Gaurapada | You would not hurt Hara much with it.” Again, at p. 16, Kullika 


has a tame tiger, who seems to us the greatest improbability to which 
Limburg-Brouwer has committed himself. The tiger is, however, 
necessary to the story, as at a critical moment he saves his master 
from the hands and the cord of a Thug commissioned by Gorakh, 
the evil genius of the romance. This Gorakh is a priest of 
Durga, revered by the people as a swint, commanding the ser- | 
vices of devoted and unscrupulous followers, and using his position | 
as an engine of conspiracy ; and his figure is one of the most 
strikingly drawn in the book. THis name is apparently taken | 
from one of the countless appellations of Durgi’s mightier consort 
iva. The intrigues carried on by Salim, who afterwards reigned 
as Jahangir, against his father Akbar, supply Limburg-Brouwer 
with an historical plot on which, in an altered sense of the word, the 
plot of his romance depends. The head and front of the con- 
spiracy, and Gorakh’s closest ally, is one Salhana, uncle to Siddha, 
and Governor of Allahabad. Siddha is betrothed to hisdaughter, 
Irivati, who is completely innocent of these plottings, and is in- 
tended to realize for European readers the type of heroic woman- 


begins to tell Siddha the story of the mysterious hermit’s life as 
follows :— 

“ He was once a king.” 

“ How now,” said Siddha, a little disturbed, “ are you going to tell me a 
tale from Somadeva, like those I heard so often from you when I was a 
little boy ? ” 

This is unintelligible. Why should Siddha think he is being put 
off with a trivial fairy tale, if the Brahman opens at once with a 
new and startling piece of information? But Limburg-Brouwer 
was a better workman than this. Kulliika reaily says:—‘ Once 
| on a time there was a king” (“Ey was eens een koning”). It 
| looks very much as if the translator had confused the Dutch er 
with the similarly written High-German pronoun. And, by the 
| way, the note at p. 242 is mistaken in giving Aushreitung as the 
| German equivalent of witgebretdheidi—that is, extension in the 
| philosophical sense. Philologically it is the nearest High-German 
| word, but it has not the same meaning. The proper term is 
| Ausdehnung. At p. 77 Siddha is speaking with Akbar, whose person 


liness presented in the classical poems of India. The conspirator’s | is as yet unknown to him, concerning Akbar himself, and Akbar 
agent at Agra is the wife of Faizi, the brother of the statesman and | says in the English :—“ I know him, and ail is not so well as I could 


scholar Abu-'l-Fazl, and himself a distinguished man of letters 
(the two brothers are historical persons, and as to them Limburg- 
Brouwer has, besides inventing the incidents of their relations 
with Siddha, only taken a few excusable liberties with dates), 


Abii-'l-Fazl and Faizi both show every friendship to Siddha | 


on his introduction to the Court; meanwhile he is sought out 
by Faizi’s wife, not knowing who she is, and drawn into a 
guilty intimacy with her. ‘Lhe reader who has any taste left 
for the old-fashioned, and—let us say it without any disparage- 
ment—frankly artificial school of historical romance will not 
need to be told more. Evidently we have here all the elements 
of a stirring and complicated plot. Siddha, after thus having 
become, under a strange and fatal temptation, false at once to his 
betrothed, to his friend, and to the wise and generous ruler to 
whom he has pledged his allegiance, at the end redeems his honour 
and is restored to happiness ; but we shall not disclose the manner 
in which it is effected. We will only add that there is a further 
complication in the shape of a passion on Salim’s part for Iravati, 
and that she not only succeeds in humbling his audacity, but makes 
an impression on him for good, which is unfortunately not to be 
traced in anything that history records of the real Jahangir. The 
foot-note in which Mr. Clements Markham describes his career is a 
itiless comment on the deliberately softened statement in Limburg- 
rouwer's text, which, after all, is at least as much justified by 
artistic necessity as Sir Walter Scott's picture of Richard I. in the 
splendidly unhistorical pages of Ivanhoe. 
In addition to the romance proper, there is a speculative vein 
running through the book which gives it a particular attraction for 
hilosophically minded readers. This finds its scope in discussions 
tween Akbar and the Jesuit missionaries, set oif by the denun- 


| wish, and I agree that he is ambitious”; which would be pointless 
and clumsy. Limburg-Brouwer’s text savs:—“ I know him more 
or less, but not so well as I should like,’ &e. At p- 111, Gorakh, 
the priest-conspirator, addresses the following extraordinary saluta- 
tion to the hero :—* The unworthy servant of Siva’s holy consort 
| greets thee,O Moral Force.” The original is quite clear to this 
efiect :—“ The unworthy servant of Sivas holy consort, the infinite 
Power that dwells in him, salutes you.” Shortly aiterwards the 
same person is made to say :—** Think that the mighty Goddess to 
whose service all my feeble strength is devoted not only protects 
but destroys also, and that there is no hope of mercy or salvation 
for him whom, through her priests, she has chosen out for her 
service and who has turned from it.” Here is a considerable de- 
parture from the true sense, which is thus:—“ There is no hope of 
merey, no chance of rescue, to him whom by the mouth of her 
priests she has once pointed out to her faithful as a chosen 
sacrifice "—z.e. whom Gorakh has determined to put out of the 
way, and named to his followers as a victim destined for the 
goddess. 

We have taken sufficient instances up and down the book to ex- 
clude the possibility of our having merely lighted on occasional 
slips; but it would be wearisome to produce more. We are aware 
that, for one reason or another, accurate translation from modern 
languages is a thing very seldom to be met with. But the reason 
is obscure to us. Mistakes such as we have cited would seriously 
diminish in the eyes of an Oxford or Cambridge examiner the 
value of a translation at sight from previously unknown passages 
ot Greek or Latin authors; and we cannot help thinking the avoid- 
ance of them a thing fairly to be required by the public from those 
who translate to please theniselves, and with abundant opportuni- 


ciations of the fanatically orthodox Mahometan Abdul Kadir 
(another real person, who com a history of the time, still 
extant), and in the conversation of Akbar and his intimate coun- 
sellors on the project of establishing a new and comprehensive form 
of religion; for which, however, he seems to have purposely chosen 
a name (Tauhid-i-Dihi, the unity of God) conveying nothing un- 
familiar to orthodox Mahometans. The point of view of an en- 
lightened Brahman is represented by Siddha’s teacher Kullika, who 
is admitted to these conferences. In work of this kind it is 
naturally difficult to avoid making the persons of the story the 
vehicles of thoughts and expressions which are familiar, not to say 
possible, only to modern and Western thinkers. On the other , 


ties of information and correction. Their presence is especially 
annoying when the work otherwise bears marks of real interest in 
the subject, and desire to do it justice. However, the novel-read- 
ing English public is not critical, and is most unlikely to turn to 
Akbar in the original. We have all the more felt bound to show, 
in common justice to the memory of Limburg-Brouwer, that 
adie not answerable for everything that appears in the trans- 
ation, 
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THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT.* 


WN R. OFLANAGAN has been much exercised in mind by the 

dearth of forensic literature. The world has been fairly 
supplied with “forensic speeches, biography, and law,” but not 
with what he calls “forensic literature.” Forensic literature 
serves apparently a very high moral purpose. Like history in 


al. iti sate: = hy | 
general, it inculeates, we learn from Mr. O’Flanagan, how, “ by | particular case the popular sympathy seemed allon the side of 


observing the result of certain rash or criminal acts, to avoid their 
commission.” We find it difficult to elevate our minds to the 
level of this high moral purpose of the present volume; and 
even the author is evidently oppressed in his earlier pages by 
a sense of the solemn pledges he has undertaken. In vain 
do we plod through his chrenicles of the Munster Circuit for 


the first century and a half. They have nothing to do with the | 


humours or morality either of the Assize Court or of the 
Bar Mess. They are a tedious medley of romance and history, 
such as would not have misbecome the pen of the late Mr. 
G. P. R. James. The dulness is illustrated rather than relieved 
by such humorous remarks as that “ Cromwell, during his sojourn 
in Ireland, went the Munster Circuit.” 

It is a pity Mr. O'Flanagan should have clogged his volume 
with this dead weight at its beginning, for when he passes 
the reign of Queen Anne his narrative brightens. He has some 
strange stories to tell of the classes of offences tried on the Munster 
Circuit, which was in these respects only an example of Ireland at 
large. Abduction, as Mr. Lecky has explained in his history of 
the last century, was a particularly favourite Irish crime. It was 
punishable with death; yet Abduction Clubs flourished in many 
places. Their members swore to aid whomsoever the lot had 
selected for an heiress’s husband. When an opportunity had been 
found or made, the endeavour was to obtain a semblance of consent 
by the victim. One contrivance was to place her in front on the 
saddle, as if it were she, and not the man, who was the abductor. 
Llogical judges nevertheless forced reluctant juries to convict, 


and many ravishers were hanged. But, remarks Mr. O’Flanagan, | 


the objects of their persecution “were, from that strange sym- 
pathy with crime so frequently found in Ireland, regarded with 
aversion by the lower orders.” There was a sentiment in abduction 
which conciliated sympathy. There was a similar sentiment 
on the Munster Circuit in favour of assassination and burglary. 
In 1754 soldiers had to be sent to arrest one Morty O'Sullivan, 
who tad murdered a man named Puxley. O'Sullivan stood a 
regular siege. Dislodged by the house being set on fire, he 
sallied forth and was slain. Two of his servants were hanged 
as accomplices. One of them wrote the night before his execution 


an elegy on the death of the murderer his master, in which Irish 


ala saw nothing inappropriate. Even a splendid feat of 


ntry like the defence of Highfort House against fourteen 

lars, which earned knighthood for its owner, John Purcell, 
made, according to Mr. O'Flanagan, the doer “an object of dislike 
to the peasantry.” Unaided he had beaten off the gang, after killing 
two and wounding three others. As a result, he was twice in 
danger of life from Rockites. When another Irish gentleman, 
Mr. George Bond Low, being shot at, bravely pursued and captured 
his would-be assassin, Mr. O’Flanagan remarks that “ Mr. Low’s 
courage and daring in bringing the miscreant to justice made him 
very unpopular.” Mr, O’Flanagan gives as “a specimen of the 
law and order on the Munster Circuit towards the close of the 
last century” another siege sustained against a money-lending 
attorney, Denis O'Brien, by his mortgagee, a Justice of the Peace, 
and owner of a house which bore the euphonious name of 
Clonamuckoge. The Sherifl’s men, armed with a Chancery de- 
cree, made an entry into the house, and “fired repeated volleys 
through the boarded ceiling in hopes of shooting the men above.” 
The garrison, however, had poss for such a case. They had 
supplied themselves with bullet-proof iron pots, and, taking each of 
them a stand in one of these, returned the fire with deadly effect. 
The attack was consequently defeated; but O’Brien was subse- 
quently put in possession by troops and cannon from Clonmel. 
A yet more Irish feature in the incident is that it was discovered 
that the interval allowed for redemption after the mortgage-money 
was due had not elapsed. The result was that OBrien was 
put out of his hardly-acquired property by ejectment. Another 
unsatisfactory instance of the manner in which popular sym- 
pathy, though in this case less unreasonable, has always been 
allowed to interfere with Irish justice, is Myr. O’Flanagan’s 
account of the trials of Lord Kingston and his son, Colonel 
King, for the murder of Colonel FitzGerald. FitzGerald was 
the illegitimate son of Lady Kingston’s brother, and had been 
brought up with her children, Though himself married, and the 
trusted friend of the whole family, he seduced Lady Mary King. 
When at length she had been rescued from him he was detected in 
anew plot to get her into his power. Lord Kingston shot him 
while he was struggling with Colonel King. ‘The terrible provo- 
cation and the excitement would probably have reduced the Karl’s 
offence at most to manslaughter; and his son might have been 
acquitted altoyether. oth, indeed, were, in fact, acquitted. It 
was, however, not on a fair view of the merits of their cases, but 
from the scandalous circumstance that ‘“‘ the witnesses to sustain 
the prosecution were not to be found.” The same perverted 
sentiment may be traced in a pathetic legend associated with 
the trial of Scanlan at Limerick for the murder of the heroine 


* The Munster Circuit; Tales, Trials, and Traditions. 
O'Flanagan. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1830. 


By J. R. 


| hay were substituted. They, too, “on crossing 


_ Sulicitor’s clerk, whom he had: persuaded to settle in 


of Gerald Griffin's novel, The Culleyicns, and Mr. Boucicault’s play, 
The Colleen Bawn. Scanlan, who was a gentleman, was permitted 
to ride in his own carriage to Gallows Green, But “ the horses 
refused to stir. Neither blowsnor entreaties could persuade them 
to draw their master to the place of execution.” The horses of 
one of his tenants which happened to come by with a load of 
Is Bridge lay 
down, and no whip or effort could make them move.” In this 


Scanlan’s victim. Yet there was enough left of Irish pity for a 
dastardly murderer to call up the fiction of a protest by the brute 


| creation against an act of ordinary justice. 


When a jury could be persuaded to convict, the law made 


| the most of its opportunity. Prisoners were cooped uP on the 
1 


Munster Circuit, in the most frightful gaols. Mr. O’Flanagan 
describes how in the South Gaol of Cork towards the end 
of the last century even debtors were objiged to drink salt 
water for three months, “their pumps being for a long time 
dry.” When a convict had m hanged, the law was 
not content till his head was fixed on an iron-spike, and 
exposed for a public warning. If a party of men had com- 
mitted a capitai crime all that could be caught were executed. 
Thus, for the shooting of Colonel Hutchinson at Macroom, by a 
number of burglars whom he was resisting, not one, two, or three, 
but nine men suffered death. Mr. O’Flanagan tells a striking 
story in regard to these executions. As the condemned were 
riding pinioned to the gibbet an old woman threw herself be- 
fore the horses, screaming out in Irish, “ Jchn Duggan, John 
Duggan! you owe me sixpence.” John Duggan, though fast tied, 
contrived to jerk out of his pocket a sixpenny piece to her. Her 
reply to a reproach by the crowd for dunning a man on his way to 
be hanged, was, ‘‘ Troth, then, shure I wouldn't be afther letting it 
rest upon hissowl.” If, however, justice was determined to have good 
measure at the gallows’ foot, it did not always take sufficient care 
of the machinery. In 1766 a tailor, Patrick Redmond, was hanged 
at Cork for robbing a house. But “an actor named Glover by 
means of friction and fumigation succeeded in restoring animation.” 
Gibson’s History of Cork, “the third 
tailor who had outlived hanging during two years.” He got ti 

in the course of the day. To the horror of cee who had mf 
him hanged in the morning, and had not heard of his resuscitation, 
he made his way at night on to the stage to thank his deliverer. 
Mr. O’Flanagan reassures anxious sympathizers by mentioning that 
*it is not stated he was retaken.” 

Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork, which constitute the 
Munster Circuit, were likely, as may be inferred from the picture 
Mr. O’Flanagan draws of their degree of obedience to law, 
to attract abundance of legal ability. Among the Circuit's 
earlier leaders were the two John Fitzgibbons, father and son. 
The father was at first refused a call by the King’s Inn for the 
dire crime of having, while studying in London, committed a 
contempt in publishing Select Reports of Cases before the Courts 
at Westminster. The Irish Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief 
Justice, however, interceded for him. He loved money. A client 
once apologized for the smallness of a fee on the plea that it was 
“all he had. in the world.” “Oh,” said Fitzgibbon, “as it is all you 
have in the world, why I must take it.” His second son became 
Lord Chancellor, and is still remembered with popular hatred as Earl 
of Clare. In 1775, three eo later than Fitzgibbon’s call to the 
bar, a more famous though less prosperous barrister commenced his 
career. In that year Curran was called. After a common fashion 


‘he has often been spoken of as a briefless barrister of long standing. 


On the contrary, as Mr. O’Flanagan proves from his fee 

he made in the first year 117/. 1s. 4d. An English barrister 
would account that a very promising beginning, even though his 
income should not mount, like Curran’s, by the fourth year to 
1038/1. 10s, Curran and Fitzgibbon were keen enemies. On one 
occasion they fought a duel. Fitagibbon, when Chancellor, re- 
taliated by depriving Curran practically of all business in his 
court. Curran estimated his loss by the Chancellor's hostility at 
30,0002, Another and much more unfortunate victim to Fitzgib- 
bon’s tyranny was a certain Baron Power. Mr. O’Flanagan 
makes the remarkable observation that, “as a rule, 
judges do not die by their own hand.” Neither, fortunately, 
do tailors, or grocers, or shoemakers, as a general rule. He 
says that “the legal annals of Ireland give only one instance of 
suicide by a judge.” This single instance is that of Baron Power. 
The Baron, besides his seat on the Bench, by a — abuse 
of patronage, held also the post of Usher to the Court of 
Chancery. The Usher's remuneration was the interest he was 
allowed by custom to draw from money lodged with him to 
abide the results of decrees. A decree having been made for 
payment out of Court of interest as well as principal, he re- 
fused compliance. Thereupon the Chancellor ordered his attend- 
ance in the Court at its next sitting to account. The judge in 
vain remonstrated against the indignity. Lord Clare replied 
that he was dealing, “ not with Baron Power, but with the Usher 
of his Court.” The next day being Sunday, the unfortunate Baron 
had a respite. He employed it in drowning himself. Ourran 
did not let himself be shuffled either out of life or out of wit by 
his ungenerous rival. He could return stroke for stroke; and 
Lord Clare’s demerits are embalmed for ever in Curran’s irresis- 
tible sarcasms. Curran’s law was not always his own. Mr. 
O'Flanagan states that his best legal opinions were only signed 
him, being in fact written by Charles Burton, originally an Englis 
land, and 
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be called to the Irish Bar. “Carry the brief to Mr. Burton, 
but I will thank you for the fee,” was the answer of Curran 
to an attorney who found him dining and joyous. But no 
other than himself was answerable for the outbursts of invec- 
tive and pathos which by turns melted and withered. Flowers, 
however, culled from Curran’s hes have a somewhat tawdry 
airnow. Mr. O’Flanagan might have saved himself the trouble of 
inting long paragraphs of burning oratory in a suit for damages 
an fad husband against Lord Headfort. They were 
oquent once; to us they breathe chiefly of pounds, shillings, and 


Some specimens which Mr. O’Flanagan has preserved of O'Connell’s 
extraordinary power as an advocate have more reality about them. 
He understood his countrymen; “and who can compete with 
a Kerry man”? But he also had a very competent knowledge of 
law. For several years he went the Munster Circuit, possessing 
the great advantage of having relations in almost every county. 
Usually at Limerick, says Mr. O’Flanagan, “he had the dock to 
defend, one of the officers in Limerick Gaol engaging him for that 
purpose.” Probably it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that “ he 

ined the reputation of being the best criminal lawyer in Europe.” 

e showed some of the finest qualities of an advocate in the in- 
quiry into what is called the Doneraile Conspiracy, when twenty- 
one men were tried on a “a” of having plotted the murder of 
four Doneraile gentlemen. The vicinity of Doneraile was infested 
with Rockites. The conspiracy was supposed to have had its 
origin in a desire of the Rockites for vengeance upon Mr. Bond 
Low, who, as we have already mentioned, had committed the im- 
ard of capturing a man who had tried to murder him. The 

licitor-General, Doherty, afterwards Chief Justice, who prose- 
uted for the Crown, a ed to the jury, in fact, to convict for 
the sake of example. The prisoners were tried in batches of four. 
The first detachment had for counsel two barristers very ill-fitted 
to cope with Mr. Doherty. One of them, David R. Pigot, was 
so far an orator that he was accustomed to “ practise attitudes be- 
fore a cheval glass in his study.” But his real skill was in special 
pleading. The result of the Solicitor-General’s impassioned decla- 
mation and the gentlemanlike dealing of Mr. Pigot on the other side 
with the professional informers was that the first four defendants 
were found guilty by the jury in five minutes. Saturday afternoon 
had come, and the Court adjourned to the Monday before trying a 
second batch. The Solicitor-Ceneral refused to say who would form 
it. In any case, the facts and the evidence would be the same as 
those on which the first four had been convicted, and the prisoners 
and their families were in despair. There wasone hope. O'Connell 
‘was known to be at his Kerry home, Derrynane, ninety miles away. 
William Burke, a brother of one of the accused, rode off at five on 
that Saturday afternoon. By Sunday morning he was in O’Con- 
nell’s library. Burke understood O'Connell, as O'Connell under- 
stood hiscountrymen. “ The friends,” he said, “of the prisoners 
yet untried for the Doneraile Conspiracy sent me for you. If you 
don't defend them Doherty will hang them all. There's a neadest 

ineas for you. If you come they'll be safe; if not, they'll all be 
ged.” On the abe morning four other prisoners had 
been arraigned, and Mr. Doherty had just begun his address 
to the jury, when, amid “loud and continued cheers, which,” 
according to Mr. O° » vires uirit eundo,” O'Connell 
strode into the bar seats. By leave of the Court, he eat a break- 
fast of milk and sandwiches in Court. “On hearing a legal 
position incorrectly stated by the Solicitor-General, O'Connell 
instantly exclaimed, his mouth half full of bread and milk, 


‘ That's not law, and the Court decided in his favour.” From the’ 


moment he entered the Court the tide turned. According to Mr. 
oO’ he upset Mr. Doherty’s law; he deliberately irritated 
him out of his lofty air of superiority by mimicking his Angli- 
cized pronunciation; he annihilated his witnesses. One of them 
naively exclaimed, “ It’s little I thought, Mr. O'Connell, I'd be 
answering you this day.” The jury which had tried the first 
four prisoners convicted them in five minutes. The jury which 
tried the second four acquitted one; on the guilt or innocence of 
the other three they could not agree in forty hours. There was 
even a majority of nine for an acquittal. Then they were dis- 
one juryman being pronounced in danger of death from 
gout. The same week a third batch of four was tried, and the 
ury in five minutes brought in a verdict of not guilty. The 
$oilcitor-General then decided to with no further trials, 
and the untried prisoners were let out on bail. The three about 
whom the jury could not agree were tried a second time in 1830, 
when two were acquitted and one was convicted. O'Connell was 
not their counsel on that occasion. Considering that on the first 
trial there had actually been a large majority in favour of an 
acquittal, the case of the convicted man seems hard. The first 
four, whose guilt a respectable jury had found in five minutes, 
had their capital sentences commuted for transportation for life. 
Clearly there was a gross miscarriage of justice in the case either 
of the first jury, and of that which was impannelled in 1830, or 
in that of the second and third juries. The facts and the evi- 
dence in all four trials appear to have been the same. The one 
distinct element in the second and third was the presence of 
O'Connell. 

Otber names distinguished in records of the Irish bar occur in Mr. 
There is Sir Toby Butler, who, having 
pledged hi | to a client to drink no wine till the hearing of an 
important case was over, 8 two hot loaves in two bottles of 
claret and ate them. There is Chief Justice Bushe, described by 
John Kemble as “ the greatest actor off the stage.” There is Lord 


Norbury with his grotesque extravagances, and Serjeant Mac- 
Mahon, famous for confused metaphors, who would exclaim toa 
jury, “I smell a rat, but I'll nip it in the bud.” There is Harry 
Cooper who “ had the knack of talking shorthand,” and Jonathan 
Henn, of a lineage of famous lawyers, whose “level language ” 
and honest face convinced jurymen that his side must be in the 
right. There is Isaac Butt, though Mr. O’Flanagan has nothin 
worth quoting to say of him. There is Anster, the translator o 
Faust. Anster only once defended a prisoner charged with 
murder. He got the man off through a flaw in the indictment 
which a veteran friend pointed out to him. One such client was 
enough. Sitting up very late the same night he heard a knock, 
which he answered. At the door stood his client. ‘ Oh! Kelly, 
is that you?” he said, mentioning by accident not the living, but 
the murdered man. “I'm not Kelly, plaze your honour,” returned 
the client, “’tis myself is the boy that shot him.” But for much 
which is amusing we must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
We have no space to tell how, until comparatively recent times, 
barristers on the Munster Circuit argued not in wigs and gowns, 
but in morning dress—how, till past the middle of the last cen- 
tury, they rode the circuit, acting as the judges’ escort—how ready 
counsel were to fight one another, or anybody else; and howa 
Chief Justice, Lord Clonmel, declared @ propos of duelling that 
“in cases of a wounded spirit—and a wounded spirit who can 
bear ?—the Court will never interpose its discretionary authority.” 
We have said enough to show that Mr. O’Flanagan has collected 
abundance of interesting matter, and might well have confined 
himself to his theme of Bar and Bench sayings and doings. 


PERCY'’S METALLURGY.—SILVER AND GOLD.* 


D* PERCY has followed up his valuable treatises upon the 
metallurgy of fuel and of lead by a no less elaborate and 
exhaustive series of investigations into the origin, the properties, 
and the treatment of what are conventionally known as the 
precious metals. So closely allied are the kindred subjects of 
silver and gold that the two must be dealt with together, up 
to the point, at least, at which they leave the hands of the 
scientific metallurgist for separate application to the purposes of 
decorative art or the exigencies of commerce. It is now more 
than ten years, Dr. Percy tells us in his preface, since he 
began to write upon this branch of metallurgy, which he hoped 
to be able to treat adequately within the compass of a single 
volume of moderate size. He found it by degrees impossible to 
compress within these limits a subject which of all departments 
of metallurgy he justly considers to be the most extensive, 
the most varied, and the most complicated. The plan of the 
work has in consequence extended to two volumes, the first of 
which is now before us. Much of the second volume is, we are 
glad to hear, already in type, and it is the more likely to be 
ready for early publication on account of the writer’s recent 
resignation of his absorbing duties at the Royal School of Mines. 
Such is the poor modicum of consolation to be derived from the 
withdrawal of the ablest exponent of this branch of science 
and industry from the post which he has filled for nearly thirty 
years. The laboratory and school in Jermyn Street, wherein 
advances of so much value have been made in the processes of 
metallurgy, and whence so large a band of pupils has been sent 
forth as practical metallurgists and mining engineers, have been 
absorbed by the all-devouring octopus of South Kensington. It is 
not easy to conceive how the important functions of the School of 
Mines are to be performed in its new home, apart from the collec- 
tions, models, and other needful accessories to instruction pre- 
viously at hand in the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. 
We can only hope that the vacant chair may be occupied by a 
successor as thoroughly master of his subject as Dr. pat has 
shown himself to be. 

Starting with historical notices of silver, Dr. Percy traces this 
beautiful metal as a medium of exchange as early as the time of 
Abraham, before which period it had been in use in the East for 
purposes of ornament to an extent and for a range of time which we 
are wholly unable to estimate. Specimens of silver manufacture have 
come down to us which possess the twofold interest of illustrating, 
on the one hand, the metallurgical knowledge and artistic skill of 
the epoch that produced them, and, on the other, the physical 
changes which have passed over the metal during the ages that it 
has been hidden from sight. For a test of this latter kind Dr. 
Percy instances a silver ornament brought by General de Cesnola 
from a tomb in the island of Cyprus, examined by Mr. Church. To 
this specimen he assigns an age of fifteen hundred years—an 
estimate which seems strangely modest in contrast with the high 
antiquity indicated by the archaic style of the sculptured monu- 
ments of Cypriote art. We should have preferred seeing the results 
of the same tests applied to specimens from Hissarlik, Nineveh, or 
Egypt, for which an antiquity of not far from twice that number of 
years may with confidence be claimed. This Cypriote ornament, in 
the form of a crescent, thin at the ends and thicker towards the 
middle, was, as regards its general mass and surface, extremely 
brittle, whilst white, metallic, highly lustrous, and uniform; the 
inner core, existing only in the thicker part of the crescent, being of 


* Metallurgy: the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores. 
John Perey, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Silver and Gold. Part I. Wi 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, mostly from Original Drawings. London: 
John Murray. 1880. 
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unaltered ductile metal. The composition of both parts was precisely 
the same—namely, 94°69 per cent. of silver, o-41 of gold, 3°43 of 
copper, 0°28 of lead, and 1°21 of antimony, with traces of arsenic | 
and bismuth. The brittleness of the outer mass forms an interesting | 
proof of a molecular change set up through the course of ages in 
the original homogeneous metal from without, but not having yet | 

netrated to the interior core of the ornament. A crypto-crystal- 
oe structure had been produced in the fusiform alloy, making it 
easy of fracture. It is curious that, though a smart blow with 
a hammer at once shattered it to powder, the brittle mass could, 
by rolling or gently hammering, be readily restored to its pristine 
ductile condition. The density of the brittle silver was 9°06, but 
by rolling this became 10°20. Here was a physical change ina 
metal caused, it would seem, neither by vibratory nor concussive 
action, nor by great changes of temperature. We are reminded of 
the te effects manifested by specimens of glass after being 
long buried underground. How far, we ask, is the cause of 
change to be sought in the chemical action of the soil or other 
surroundings, or in molecular action going on in the substance it- 
self, originally set up by the forces of smelting, hammering, or 
welding? 

An Sotlenh vase of thin silver taken out of brick earth near 
London was found by Mr. Warrington to be very brittle and 
highly crystallized, having on its surface a thin layer of chloride 
of silver. The crystals, it was thought, might have pre-existed, 
and been merely disclosed by the slow biting or etching action of 
the chlorine derived from some chloride existing in the soil. The 
brittleness was removed by heating to redness for a few minutes, 
the metal becoming compact and granular in structure, and its 
specitic gravity being increased from 9°937 to 9'950. Later on Dr. 

ercy ~—_ of experiments made by him upon a silver coin of 
Edward the Confessor, showing 10°50 per cent. of chloride of 
silver. In some antique silver vessels found at Hildesheim in 
October 1868, Schertel’s analysis proved that a small proportion of 
copper had been mixed in the original alloy of silver and gold, and 
that the first cause of change was the percolation of water charged 
with chlorides in solution, converting the copper into cupric 
chloride, which formed with the silver argentous and cuprous 
chlorides. The cuprous chloride was then reconverted into cupric 
chloride, and again attacked the silver. The clay surrounding the 
metal kept the liquid in contact with it, and acted like a filter, so 
that in time, with little copper, much silver was converted into 
chloride, forming a thick incrustation upon the vessels. Dr. Percy 
is of opinion that, even without the copper, chloride of silver would 
be formed under the conditions stated—namely, the presence 
of atmospheric oxygen and dissolved chlorides, of which chloride of 
sodium must surely have been one. Silver coins, he holds, 
have been more or Jess converted into chloride of silver by long 
immersion in sea-water. He gives details of various laboratory 
experiments on the formation of chloride of silver, a subject of 
great importance in connexion with the metallurgical processes for 
the extraction of silver from its ores and certain argentiferous 
products. 

The accompanying formule, in accordance with the excellent 
rule maintained throughout the book, are given in terms of the 
atomic system of weights now current, as well as those of the older 
nomenclature. From the chemical properties of silver, which are 
treated of in the first part of the volume, the author proceeds to 
the discussion of alloys and ores. In his systematic investigation 
of the admixture of silver with other tm he has not limited 
himself to such alloys as are in familiar use, or the properties of 
which render them of appreciable value for the purposes of science, 
commerce, or ornament, but has included the results of experi- 
mentation on the capacity of fusion with the various metallic sub- 
stances newly added to the list of elementary forms of matter, with 
results of curious interest to the laboratory student. From Mr. 
Crookes, the discoverer of thallium, he has received a specimen of 
an alloy of equal parts of that metal and silver, fairly malleable, 
but not pets to much hammering, easily cut with a penknife, 
white on the surface when freshly scraped, but quickly tarnishing 
and turning a yellow tint, owing to the oxidation of the thallium. 

When moistened turmeric paper is applied even to its freshly- 
cut surface, the paper is immediately stained brown. Such 
an alloy is y likely to be of much practical use. The 
two metals, though readily fusible together, being easily 
separated on a cupel, Mr. Crookes suggests that thallium might 
be used instead of lead for the cupellation of silver. An alloy cf 
40 per cent. of palladium with per cent. of silver has been 
introduced with effect into the arts, It is white, pretty hard, 
elastic, and malleable. It is not blackened by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, even when, as Dr. Percy found, the palladium is re- 
duced to 25 per cent. He had made of it thirty years ago a set 
of weights which remain as bright as at first. Rolled into sheet 
and reduced to powder, it has been found to adhere well to china 
by firing, and to acquire a fine polish by burnishing, but its colour 
is inferior to that of silver. This alloy has been used by dentists. 
No alloy of silver and iridium has yet been found possible. A 
mixture of these metals having been exposed to a high tempera- 
ture, on attempting to pour out the contents of the crucible, silver 
alone flows out, a thick mass being left in the crucible. Berthiertried 
in vain to alloy silver and chromium ; nor has any one else, as far 
as Dr. Percy knows, been more successful. The same French savant 
came nearer to success with tungsten and silver. Dr. Percy in 
1844 tried the alloy of 100 grains of tungsten, prepared trom 
tungstate of ammonia, with 300 grains of fine silver and some 


grains. This was melted again, but failed to be cast in an ingot 
mould, asit could not be fully poured out. It was white and tough 


as standard silver, but was no more than a mechanical mixture, 
such as that produced by heating copper and tungsten together. 
From an experiment made with small quantities Berthier concluded 
that molybdenum behaves towards silver like tungsten. Whether 
potassium will alloy with silverseems doubtful ; but an alloy of 30°32 
pe cent. of silver, and 63°68 of sodium has been produced by Mr. 
.ouis in Dr. Percy's laboratory. Alloys of aluminium in various 
proportions with silver have been applied to industrial and artistic 
purposes, not being affected by sulphuretted hydrogen, and proving, 
when mixed in equal parts, as hard as bronze. An alloy of 100 
parts of aluminium and five of silver has been used for watch- 
springs. Our author has met with no satisfactory record of 
alloys of silver with glucinium, barium, strontium, calcium, 
titanium, rhodium, osmium, vanadium, or tantalum. Alloys of 
silver and gold will be considered in the forthcoming volume. 

It is impossible to predict when we shall have exhausted the 
ores of silver, or the natural sources from which the metal may 
be extracted. Nor is it easier for mineralogists to arrive at a 

rfect agreement as to the analysis of the metal, whether in 
its native state or in its various associations. After going system- 
atically through the previously known mineral species, the regions 
in which they are found, and their constitution as determined by 
analysts of the highest repute, our author has to supplement hisstate- 
ment with a list of argentiferous minerals brought to notice since 
that part of his work was set up in type. Amongst these are the 
polyarsenide of copper, silver and bismuth, from Copiapo, the 
mercurial selenitic sulphide of silver from Caracoles, and the fahlerz 
or grey copper ore, very rich in silver, from Huanchaca in Bolivia, 
with their analyses and description by Domeyko. Besides those 
ores which constitute mineral species, containing silver either as an 
essential or as an isomorphous element, there are alsomany other ores 
which contain a compound of silver as an accidental constituent 
mechanically intermixed. Native gold is always argentiferous. 
Both silver and gold have been found in native arsenic from Bolivia. 
From galena, od oy is always argentiferous, a large quantity of 
silver is annually extracted in the United Kingdom and in other parts 
of the world. Blende, and sulphuretted ores of copper, as well as sul- 
phuretted and arsenical ores of iron, are occasionally argentiferous, 
as Dr. Percy has shown whilst describing the processes of lead- 
smelting in his volume on the metallurgy of that metal. In his 
volume on iron and steel it was recorded that silver to the extent 
of half an ounce per ton had been found in a black-based iron-stone 
from South Wales. The presence of one centigramme of silver ina 
cubic metre of sea-water has been reported by Malaguti and 
Durocher, who thereupon compute the total yield of silver from 
the ocean at some 2,000,000 tons, or two thousand times the 
annual product of all the known terrestrial sources. 

In dealing with silver assaying the author does not attempt a 
history of that art, interesting as such a record would be. He seeks 
to describe, as concisely as is compatible with clearness, the art as 
—s in the metallurgical laboratory of the Royal School of 

ines. The reader can here form a clear idea of the soundness and 
practical utility of the teaching there imparted. The first part 
treats of the assay of argentiferous ores and metallurgical processes ; 
the second of the assay of gold and silver bullion, coin and plate. 
Some valuable hints from practical refiners are appended “ on the 
states in which silver is imported into England, and the necessity 
of precautions in purchasing it.” An important section is taken 
up with the separation of silver from metallic copper by the 
liquation process, which is followed by silver smelting as applied 
both to ore containing silver in the simple metallic state and in 
combination with lead. The subject of amalgamation, with ex- 
traction of silver from its ores by means of mercury, as practised 
both in ancient and more recent times, is peers treated, and 
this completes the volume, the value of which is enhanced by 
an excellent index. We t our inability in a notice so 
limited to do justice to the stores of knowledge and the ogney 
for imparting instruction which entitle the work to a very hig. 
rank in the literature of practical science. M3 


JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER.* 


S a Dedication to the first volume of this novel Mr. Wilkie 
Collins publishes an address “To Alberto Caccia,” in much 

the same way as Lord Beaconsfield the other day wrote his letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough. Signor Caccia, as we learn, is Mr. 
Collins's “ good friend and brother in the art,” and the translator 
of his novels into Italian. It is as absurd to suppose that this 
gentleman did not know already what he was told in the Dedi- 
cation as that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland did not beforehand 
know what the Prime Minister told him with so much gravity and 
in such peculiar English. Great men of all kinds do not casily 
bring themselves to address the people directly. They always like 
to have a confidant, to whom they s with the utmost frank- 
ness like the hero on the stage. They never betray by even a 
single glance that they are conscious of the presence of a vast 
audience that is hanging on all they speak. Their sole aim is to 
make their good and trusty friend understand their motives and 
their actions, and so long as he is in a position to judge them 


* Jezebel’s Daughter. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
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justly, they are inditierent to the opinion of the rest of the world. 
So Mr. Collins begins by informing Signor Alberto Caccia—and 
informing him in print—“that this new novel does not present 
the proposed sequel to my last work of fiction — The Fallen Leaves.” 
This important fact, it will at first sight seem, might very pro- 
perly have been left to the translator to discover for himseli, as 
soon as he set about his task of turning the book into Italian. 
But in the next paragraph we see that he is treated just as if he 
were an English duke living in Ireland. He is written to, but he 
is not, if we may so say, written at. Mr. Collins thus continues 
his Dedication :— 

The first part of that story has, through circumstances connected with | 
the various forms of publications adopted thus far, addressed itself to a | 
comparatively limited class of readers in England. When the book is 
finally reprinted in its cheapest form—then, and then only, it will appeal 
to the great audience of the English people. Iam waiting for that time, 
to complete my design by writing the second part of “ The Fallen Leaves.” 
Mr. Collins is not quite so ambitious as Tom Brown, Dr. John- 
son’s first master, who published a spelling-book and dedicated it 
to the Universe. He is satisfied with the great audience of the 
English people. We once knew an eccentric but somewhat 
humorous gentleman who, whenever he saw a crowd gathered 
together, would mount the nearest steps, and gravely bow to it 
with a mingled air of condescension and importance. This he did | 
so well that once or twice he was almost mistaken for a great | 
man, and only just missed being greeted with cheers, instead of 
hisses and laughter, Mr. Collins, it will be noticed, does not 
merely address this great audience of the English people. He ap- 
peals to it. He has, it would seem, been brought before the judg- 
ment-seat of certain critics who flatter the prejudices of a narrow- 
minded minority of readers. These writers, “ the nasty posterity | 
of Tartuffe,” as he calls them, had, it also appears, attacked other 
stories of his, as Dasil, Armadale, and The New Magdalen. 
Happily he himself knows “ that the wholesome audience of the 
nation at large has done liberal justice to those books.” Mean- 
while Fallen Leaves is still sold at too deara price for liberal 
justice to be done to it. It is painful, no doubt, for the 
author patiently to wait under the shameful charges that 
have been made against him. He longs to appeal in the case of 
Fallen Leaves also to the wholesome audience of the nation, the 
great audience of the English people. But “ circumstances con- 
nected with the various forms of publication ” are too strong for 
him. He longs for justice; but, after all, the novels of a deeply- | 
injured man must first be sold in three volumes at half-a-guinea 
the volume. He should remember, however, that this great 
wholesome audience is perhaps waiting very eagerly for the pro- 
mised continuation. In this expectation we do not ourselves 
share. We certainly did read Fadlen Leaves when it came out: 
and, if we can trust our memory, we laughed at it, as we have 
laughed at more than one of Mr. Collins's stories. What it was 
all about we have altogether forgotten, That he had pro- 
mised to continue it we had also forgotten. When he does 
bring out the second part we shall be anything but pleased; for 
we shall not, we fear, be able to understand it, through our entire 
forgetfulness of all that had been told in the three previous 
volumes. And yet itis by no means a book that we ought to 
have forgotten. If we may trust the author's account, it is really 
a pious work. “I say plainly,” he writes, “that I have never 
asserted a truer claim to the best and noblest sympathies of 
Christian readers than in presenting to them, in my last novel, the 
character of the innocent victim of infamy, rescued and purified from 
the contamination of the streets.” This may be very true. At 
all events we are not prepared to deny it, for we bear Mr. 
Collins's writings far too little in our memory to be able to forman 
estimate of the comparative claims of each of his novels to 
Christian sympathy. The only fact that we do clearly remember 
about Fallen Leaves is its dulness and its silliness. But very good 
people, very good Christians moreover, may be very dull and also 
very silly ; and so we shall not on that account dispute the author's 
assertion or deny his claims. 

While, however, we had forgotten, as we have said, his promise 
to write a sequel to his good book, and while, therefore, we are 
indifferent to his failure to keep it, it can scarcely be hoped that | 
the great wholesome audience will be equally patient under this | 
cruel disappointment. Even though Fullen Leaves is not yet in a | 
cheap enough form to bring it within the reach of all, yet at all | 
events it is known to those who can subscribe to a circulating | 
library. The best and noblest Christian sympathies of these readers 
have been aroused, and their interest too. The hero and heroine 
were doubtless left in the midst of great perplexities and dangers. 
Everything was done, we may be sure, to contrive a mystery 
and to stimulate curiosity—a pious curiosity, we will add. At 
least half a year has passed, and surely the volumes of a novel can 
be written at the rate of one in every two months. The dreary 
winter is over, spring has at length come, and Fallen Leaves, 
it might have been hoped, was going to be supplemented by 
“ Fresh Leaves,” or “ Verdant Shoots,” or “Spring Buds.” In- 
stead of that appears Jezebel’s Daughter. Let the English people 
be patient. Happily they have the sudden dissolution and the 
election to console them; while, after all, Jezebel’s Daughter is | 
really by no means bad when looked upon as 2 mere sop to stay 
the stomach. Let us see what Mr. Collins thinks of it himself. | 
He tells his translator that he will find, he hopes, in its pages | 
two interesting studies of humanity. And there is more than 
this. But here Mr. Collins must speak for himself: 


Tn view of the distrust which certain readers feel, when a novelist builds | 


his fiction on a foundation of fact, it may not be amiss to mention (before I 
close these lines), that the accessories of the scenes in the Deadhouse of 
Frankfort have been studied on the spot. The published rules and ground- 
plans of that curious mortuary establishment have also been laid on 
my desk, as aids to memory while I was writing the closing passages of 
the story. 

Mr. Collins’s audience is the great audience of the English people, 
the wholesome audience of the nation, who will like their story- 
teller all the better when they know that he has kept by him, as 
he wrote, the rules and ground-plans of a mortuary establishment. 
They will at once give up Shalspeare. What rules and ground- 


| plans had he of the churchyards at Elsinore and Verona? We 


trust that our lady-novelists, who are much given in their stories 
to death-beds and scenes in churchyards, will take a hint from this 
ingenious, if somewhat unimaginative, novelist. Let them be 
able to assure their readers that the chapter in which they kill off 
their heroine has been written under the directions of an eminent 
general practitioner, while all the arrangements of her funeral 
have been revised by an experienced undertaker from Messrs. 
Banting. It would not be amiss to vive in an appendix the rules 
and ground-plans of one of the suburban cemeteries, with the 
different scales of funeral charges. 

Mr. Collins's Dedication has taken up so much of our at- 
tention that we have left ourselves but scanty space for 
dealing with his story. Its name is somewhat misleading, for 
the real heroine is Jezebel herself, and not her daughter. 
In her the author, as he tells us, or as rather he tells 
Signor Caccia, and through him the great wholesome audience, 
“has endeavoured to work out the interesting- moral problem, 
which takes for its groundwork the strongest of all instincts in a 
woman, the instinct of maternal love, and traces to its solution 
the restraining and purifying influence of this one virtue over an 
otherwise cruel, false, and degraded nature.” The tale is told to 
a considerable extent in the convenient forms of diaries and other 
documents. Even the wicked heroine, who is accidentally killed 
by poisoning just after she had tried to poison a highly respectable 
and most virtuous hero’s elderly aunt, had kept up to the last a 
record of her crimes. When she had herself taken the poison, 
and felt it working, she had intended “ to destroy these com- 
promising pages of her diary,” but her mind had begun to wander, 
and she failed in the attempt. Her death is not described with 
that minuteness of horrors in which Mr. Collins so often delights. 
“T cannot prevail upon myself to dwell,” he makes the narrator of 
the story say, “on the deliberate progress of the hellish Borgia 
poison, in undermining the forces of life. The nervous shudderings 
reached their climax, and then declined as gradually as they had 
arisen.” Perhaps the author’s moderation is due to his fear that 
he might not be able to give a description which would be at all 
worthy of the scene in the deadhouse, which had just been brought 
toaclose. It may, however, be owing to nothing more than the 
happy fact that he had got so near the end of the third volume that 
he had only just space to wind up his story. He had still Jezebel’s 
daughter on hand and her lover, and he had to get not only Jezebel 
killed but the young people happily married. Whatever may be 
the cause, we are only too glad to have such singular moderation 
displayed. We feel, however, that the great wholesome audience 
who read this book when in its cheapest form will not share in our 
satisfaction. Such a moral writeras Mr. Collins surely could, they 
will maintain, in describing the death-bed of a poisoner, a second 
time appeal to “the best and noblest sympathies of Christian 
readers.” As it is, even the very brief account that he does give of 
the end ofthis miserable woman, he closes with the pious ejacula- 
tion, in a paragraph all to itself, “Lord, have mercy on her— 
miserable sinner!” But this utterance would have been far more 
effective had “the deliberate progress ” of the poison been traced 
with Mr. Collins's skill, and at his usual length. 

We shall look forward with some slight interest to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Collins’s next story, whether it is to be the continuation 
of Fallen Leaves or not. We are not too old to learn as critics, 
and we shall hope that he will next time deal, not with those who 
have offended him by failing to see how moral a writer he really 
is, but with those who blame him for his extravagance and his 
dulness, and who laugh at him for his overweening conceit. 


LEWIS AND SHORT’S LATIN DICTIONARY.* 


T might puzzle the deftest of literary conjurors to devise an all- 
suilicient test of a new dictionary or lexicon. It isin the 
nature of things that each one of such works should lay claim to 
some happy addition or innovation which no pains have been 
spared to make the most of. Irom the very beginning of Latin 
lexicography in England, Thomas Cooper of Magdalen College 
School professes, in his Thesawrus of 1584, to have so improved 
on Stephens, Eliot, and his former self, “ ut nihil pene desyderari 
possit,” and the whole history of the matter is, in fact, a continued 
process of development. ‘The result is that a brushing up of the 


| literature of the subject is more curious than profitable—one 


fact coming out palpably, that lexicographists have a tendency 
to borrow wholesale, so that occasionally there occurs, even 
down to modern days, a “daimuable iteration” of blunders and 


* A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’s Edition of Freund's Latin 
Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, by Charlton 
T. Lewis, Ph._D., and Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 


| College, New York. Oxford; Clarendon Press, &c. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 1879. 
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misquotations. It must, however, be admitted that the writers | Dr. Fisher, which the indication of the preface enables us 
of prefaces to the dictionaries of the last sixty years, whilst com- | to examine in a limited number of examples. Thus of Contra 


memorating with abundant flourishes their own improvements, 
are mostly candid enough to acknowledge the researches of 
their rivals. Amongst the Latin dictionaries (for reference) 
most familiar to the scholar will generally be found the so-called 
Dictionary. of Forcellini (and Facciolati, by Bailey), Scheller’s 
Lexicon, going further back, Gesner’s Thesaurus, all of 
which were needed in our college days to supplement the im- 

fect and defective services of our Ainsworth. A better time 

wned when Dr. Wilhelm Freund's Latin-German Dictionary 
of 1834-45 was translated at New York under the editorship 
of Dr. Andrews in 1851, and became very shortly the most 


extensively used Latin Dictionary in England and America. | 


The present editors of Andrews’s Freund do not hesitate to assert 


that its only rivals are really “reprints or abridgments, so that | 


it has formed in fact the standard book of reference for a gene- 
ration of seholars.” To some extent, no doubt. this is true, 
though any one who is inclined to glance at the preface of 
Dr. W. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary (1855) may tind under 
five different heads, in pp. vi.—vii., sufficient proof of inaccuracy 
to show that it could not have been an unerring guide 
to competing successors; indeed our own experience of the 
copious and critical Latin-English Lexicon of J. E. Riddle 
(1849) and of Dr. W. Smith (1855), the former based on Freund 
immediately, the latter much more on Forcellini and Freund than 
on Andrews, has hitherto disposed us to hold fast by the two 
tolerably compendious works just named, instead of having 
recourse to Transatlantic lexicographers. But the advances made 
in the ancillary sciences of lexicography—e.g. orthography, philo- 
logy, syntax, history, archzology—have required that the Freund 
or Andrews of to-day should furnish the student with far more 
than the scholarship of thirty years ago could supply; and there- 
fore, after a orn § revision by the original author (fifteen years 

), and a recourse to Professor Henry Drisler, who counselled, 
but declined to undertake, a thorough reconstruction of the 
work, the sheets were handed over, with all appropriate aids, to 
the present editors, for compilation of the Dictionary before us. 
Of these, Dr. Short is responsible for letter A (or 216 pages), Dr. 
Chariton T. Lewis for the remainder, or lion’s share—namely, 
1,793 pages. Help has also been derived from other eminent co- 
adjutors; such as Dr. Gustavus Fisher, of New Brunswick, and 
Professor G. M. Lane, of Harvard, the former of whom has com- 
municated excellent articles on the etymologies of such words as 
“contra,” “sic,” “suus,” “sisto,” “ solvo,” “tunc,” “tum”; the 
latter a vigilant and fruitful correction of the press. 

Two very useful prefatory catalogues or indices—the one ortho- 
graphical, the other of ancient authors or books referred to in 
editing the work—are good features in this edition. The formeris 
mainly taken from Brambach’s Aids to Latin Orthography ; the latter 
contains the names of most of the books of reference we should have 
expected, though we might stickle for a citation of that handy 
ancient gazetteer, the Orbis Lattnus (of Graesse, Dresden, 1861), 
and perhaps of Hiibner’s Roman Inscriptions, ‘The abbreviations 
used of ancient authors, their works and dates given on the 


authority of Teuffel, leave little to be supplemented or corrected. | 


The date of Palladius is rightly given with a query, and the author- 
ship of tna is assigned, in apparent following of Mr. Munro, to 
Lucilius Junior. In Notes and Queries, November 8, 1879, Pro- 
fessor Mayor of Cambridge has generously testified to the distinet 
advance of this new lexicon on its rivals and predecessors for 
common use, its obligations to the excellent Lateinisch Deutsches 
Worterbueh of Georges, its removal of many errors, and its dis- 
crimination of various senses, such as the two under “ abortus” 
and “ conditio,” “conditio,” “condicio.” But, as was to be ex- 
ted, he has noted not a few incorrect references which Dr. 

is has lanted from Freund, as where, under “ camisia,” 

he refers to “ Hieron. de vest. mul. 64. n. 11.” ; here, as Forcellini 
rightly has it, the reference should be to Hieron. de Vest. Sac. 
ad Fab, 128, sect. 11. A similar reference for “ Ininter- 
pretabilis sermo ” is impossibly referred to Vulg. Hebr.; v. 71? 
and under “ lanceo” Mr. Lewis and Dr. Short betray an oblivion 
of the treatise of Tertullian when they refer to Tert. adv. Mare. 
13, where a little more exactness would have taught them that 
the correct reference would have been, with Scheller, Lert. ¢. Mare. 
¢. iii. 1. 8. To such persistent lifelong students as Professor Mayor 
and a few others the examination of a new Lexicon must bea 
“happy hunting-ground,” and we cannot too heartily re-echo his 
advice to English students to show their 
World scholars and their Dictiouary by la 
table for marginal correction and revision. 
The task of reviewing a dictionary must needs be elephantine, 

if it is to proceed on the principle of testing the work page by 
page, or even by the process of examining some specified classes of 
words—dramatic, botanic, zoologic, archaic words, words of the 


it on their library 


silver age, and so forth. It is indeed a task scarcely to be accom- 


plished with any thoroughness unless with an ample margin of 
time, and an amount of leisure scarcely compatible with any but 
the most orderly and methodical student life. In default of this, 
one must be contented to pursue a kind of “ hide-and-seek” pro- 
Cess, suggested by one’s classical reading from day to day, with the 
aid of memory and the helps to it afforded by marginal or special 
notes, the result of which may be to amass a tolerable number of 
test words, whereby to measure the sufficiency of the lexico- 
graphers’ labours in different fields. A word’ or two may be 
said, in passing, in reference to the sound philological help of 


titude to the New- | 


| we are taught that the stem is con, tg. cum, through a com- 
parative form conter; ef. alter, uter, inter, preter, &e., in 
| the abl. fem. form, like the locative ablatives ed, qud, &e., cf. 
| ultra, intra, extra, citri; after which the various senses of the 
adverb and preposition are carefully discriminated and graduated. 
Ste is traced, through old form sice, Plaut. Rud. ii. 4, 12, and seic, 
(O. I. L. 818) to st, the locative form of pronoun stem sa=6, 4, 
or 7, and the demonstrative ce (see Corss. Ausspr. i. 777); and 
the demonstrative adverb of time, “ Tunc,” is derived from 
tum and the demonstrative suffix ce, whilst various instances 
are adduced to illustrate the use of ¢unc, always emphatically 
and generally of point of time, in ante-classic and classic prose. 
In post-Augustan writers it is often used without empha- 
sis and of periods of time. The statistics of the comparative 
use of ¢wne and twm give the former as infrequent until after 
the Augustan period. Cicero has thirty tums and Ozsar tive, 
for one ¢une; but Tune predominates in the post-Augustan 
| writers and jurists, Thus far we have noted one or two samples 
of Dr. Fisher's etymologies. A few more may be taken from 
Mr. Lewis's field. Thus exswl is derived, not, as usually, from 
“solum,” but from sal, Sanscrit sar, “to go.” Latin, salire, 
| saltare, cf. preesul, consul, subsul (Corss. Ausspr. 2.71). Feriz is 
given as 7.9. feste trom the same root as “ festus” ; garrio is traced 
to the Sanscrit gir, yjpus, voice; and grev to the Sanscrit jar, 
“come together,” compare dyeipw and armentum. Herba is given 
_as the old Latin “forb-ea,” Greek pop}, Sanscrit to nourish. 
| Infula is traced to the Sanscrit bédla, brow, cf. the Greek pddos 
gadapa; and the root of datro is found in da, da@f, in Adw and 
' Aeia, lucrum. The shades of sense of this word, from a hired servant 
| or mercenary to a freebooter, are curious, though familiar to 
| Latin readers. Lupus, akin to Avcos, the basis of a score of 
_adages, is connected with the Sanscrit zvrika, and our wolf. 
To glance at a question of spelling, we note that our Trans- 
atlantic editors solve the question of cheragra v. chiragra by giving 
| the former as the poetic collateral form. For this they have the 
| sanction of Bentley and Orelli on Hor. S. ii. 7, 15, which Conington 
also approves on the passage from Persius, v. 58:—Cum lapidosa 
| cheragra Fregerit articulos—a metaphor suggestive of a hailstorm 
| of chalkstones, or of the man referred to in Mr. Pattison’s Casaubon 
who had discharged from his body “ more than his whole weight 
in chalkstones.” If we want a sample of an old official word of 
Rome, we can take one that occurs frequently in Livy (Book I. c. 8); 
_ its origin is referred to the Etrurians and its etymology toligo. It 
seems to have been pronounced Lictor. Under this article we are 
told that in processions the primus lictor went foremost, and the 
| nearest to the Consul was called proximus. They were freeborn 
| till the time of Tacitus, formed “ decurize,” or companies, “ appari- 
torum,” and attended only such magistrates as enjoyed “ potesta- 
tem cum imperio.” Why a lady’s large pearl worn in private was 
designated her “ Lictor” in a figure is not so clearly explained by 
| Smith or Lewis and Short as by Forcellini, who says that it was 
usual at Rome, “ propter unionem ” (/.e. the ornament in question), 
decedi feminis, assurgi, et reverentiam conciliari.” 


Under the word Macula (derived by our editors from Malocula, 
maleula, cf. Sanscrit Mala, “dirt”) we miss, amongst general or 
transferred senses, the one which Mr. A Palmer of Dublin recog- 
| nizes in his edition of Ovid’s Heroides, v. 19, “ retia maculis dis- 
| tincta ”—to wit, “nets distinguished, or marked out, by knots,” so 
called, no doubt, as he plausibly suggests, because they were of a 
different colourfrom the netitself. Among other interesting questions 
on which light is found in passing, is the intensive force of dis in 
“ Distedet ” (I greatly loathe), “ dispudet ” (I am much ashamed), 
in Terence and Plautus ; where, sub art. “ dis,” it is shown that this 
intensive force is but a development of its original meaning, as 
eg. “ ditlertus” is properly “stuffed out,” and “ dilaudo” is to 
“scatter praise of.” e space devoted to the explanation of 
“Epiménia,” “provisions for a month,” “a month's rations,” 
Juy. vii. 120, is needlessly scanty, and requires to be supplemented 
by Professor Mayor’s note, who refers the word to Moorish slaves, 
and says that to such were served, besides corn, wine, and olives, 
windfalls and tough bulbs. The same erudite searcher might have 
brought stores of Roman lore to bear on that lounge of gossips, 
the “ Tonstrina.” We must say that we cannot excuse the 
| omission of the word “ eschatocollion,” on the score of its being a 
| Greek form, for “the last folded sheet,” or “ the last page,” when 
| it occurs in so well-known a poet as Martial ii. 6, and when it 
| might have been compared with our kindred word “protocol.” 
| Whilst we are upon the subject of Martial, it may be interesting 
to inquire what light is thrown by the editors upon the Roman 
| substitute for glass. Our resort is to the word “ specularis,” and 
| the so-called “lapis specularis” with which Roman windows 
| were furnished. After the general sense of the adjective “of or 
belonging to a mirror,” we find “in particular specularis lapis,” 
“ a kind of transparent stone, muscovy-giass, isinglass-stone, mica.” 
Hence ‘‘specularia-orum, n.” window-panes, a window. Loci 
classici for this word and its use are duly cited here—to wit, 

Juv. iv. 21, and Mart. viii. 14:— : 

Hibernis objecta notis specularia puros 
Admittunt soles, et sine feeee diem. 

/and it is beyond doubt that some t nt material was 
in use by Romans for greenhouses and litters. It is curious, 
however, that Drs. Lewis and Short ignore “tale” as a 
synonym of the “specularis lapis,” and split “tale” as the 
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material of Roman “ ia.” “Talc,” we know, “is a soft 


magnesian mineral of a soapy feel, and usually of a greenish, | 


greyish, or whitish colour, occurring in foliated or easily cleavable 
masses, and also in compact 
learnt from Dr. Daubeney’s Lectures on Rom. Husb., p. 294-5, 
and from Becker's Gallus, 363. Indeed the former of these books 
would be a mine of information, out of the materials of which 
we might test the new lexicographers as to the terms of Roman 

iculture, farming, live-stock, poultry, and res rustice in general. 
Thus the “flos in pratis cui nomen amello,” Virg. Georg. iv. 
27, is identified with the “Purple Italian Starwort” or “ Aster 
Amellus” of Linnzus. The “ Volema pira ” of Georg. ii. 88, which 
some have dubbed “ warden” and some “ pounder pears,” appear 
in this dictionary by the former distinctive appellation, though, had 
the vouchsafed, “quia vola manus impleant,” it 
might have shown cause for the latter identification. A somewhat 
frequent recurrence, in the course of our testing the work before 
us, to the “ Aitna incerti auctoris ” so ably edited by Mr. Munro 
in 1867, has satisfied us that Drs. Lewis and Short’s acquaintance 
with that poem is very scanty. In a single of it (Min. 
292, &c.) occur two distinct metaphors relating to hydraulic 
machines, so uncommon that it is a locus classicus on the topic, 
the one referring to such an instrument as Claudius’s Zriton, on 
Lake Fucinus, which signalled the naumachia, the other to the 
cortina, t.g. an hydraulis or water-organ, so called perhaps from 
its tripodlike shape, perhaps from the noise resembling that emitted 


from the Delphic cortina. The lines most to the point run thus:— _ 


Nam veluti sonat hora duci Tritone canoro, 

Pellit opus collectus aque victusque moveri 

Spiritus et longas emugit buccina voces : 
Carmineque irriguo magnis cortina theatris 
Imparibus numerosa modis canit arte regentis 

Que tenuem impellens animam subremigut unda ; 
Haud aliter summota furens torrentibus aura 
Pugnat in angusto, et magnum commurmurat £tna. 


Here in the first line the epithet “canorus” exalts the Triton 
above the level of an ordinary, mute, fishpond-God, such as is 
cited under Triton B. Transf. I., and no reference is made to the 
musical Sea-god worked by water-pressure (“ collectu aque,” for 
which Lewis and Short cite Lucret. iv. 414). Just below, where 
“carmine irriguo” seems to indicate the same mechanism, the 
editors, had they examined the passage, might have divined that 
“cortina” meant not the “circle of a theatre,” as they give it, 
but a water-organ such as is described by the Greek writer on 
pneumatics, Heron, and in relation to tue organism of which 
the expressive word “subremigat” manifestly plays an im- 
portant part. The editors might with advantage glance at the 
poem we refer to for one or two valuable corrections of their 
pages. Thus, inter alia, they might cite tna (325), for 
‘sipho” = “a fire engine”; and 267 for “ foenilia,” in the sense 
of hay-lofts, 

A word deserves to be said, in conclusion, for the completeness 
of the proper names of this Dictionary, both in matter and quantity. 
Whether it is a parasite from a comedy of Plautus, or a geo- 
graphical division of ancient Gaul, a goddess, a nymph, or a 
myth, that we are in quest of, either and all will be found within 
the covers of the present work. This was not always so with 
lexicographers, though it is evident that when one is looking out 
words, two books of reference in hand are less desirable than one. 
It is to be hoped that this feature may be retained in the dic- 
tionaries of the future, whether Professor Key's, said to be 
already under revision at Cambridge, or the one which it is 
currently asserted that we may expect from Oxford. 


CHERBULIEZ’S AMOURS FRAGILES.* 


T is Tar needless to tell any one who is at all acquainted 
with M. Cherbuliez’s writings that, in spite of the title of his 
latest production, it has nothing in common with the school which 
chooses to call itself realistic, and which has been admirably sati- 
rized by M. Jules Claretie in Le Troisi¢me Dessous. Never perhaps 
was any word so grossly misapplied, even by the English votaries 
of the widely opposite ‘“ zesthetic ” school, as réalisme to the works 
of M. Zola and the writers who attempt to outdo him in the minute 
description of non-existent . Assuming even that M. 
Zola’s descriptions are true, which, in the case of his latest outra- 
geous and unamusing production, they certainly are not, what is 
there more real in a gutter or a scavenger’s cart than in a fine 
landscape? What claim to showing things as a a 
who co @ quantity of traits of infamy and the miserable 
hotch-potch a peor In such a _—— there is neither 
art nor imagination; it requires nothing but the patience of a 
mudlark. However, it ma su) that M. Zola will be for- 
tten, or remembered only as a literary monstrosity, wken M. 
herbuliez’s writings still continue to give delight. 

M. Cherbuliez’s latest volume contains three stories, “Le Roi 
Apépi,” “Le Bel Edwards,” and “ Les Inconséquences de M. 
Drommel.” The first of these is specially re’ ble as an in- 
stance of how much can be done by a master of the art of fiction 
with what seem scanty materials; and it contains some characters 
which are hit off in M. Cherbuliez’s best manner. The story 
opens by telling us that one night, coming home from his club, 
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granular masses.” More is to be | 


| the Marquess de Miraval found awaiting him a letter from his 
niece, Mme. de Penneville, who was staying at Vichy. She writes 
| to say that the waters have done her a great deal of good, but that 
her recovery is, she thinks, endangered by some bad news. The 
doctors all say that “le premier devoir des personnes qui souffrent 
, d'une hépatite chronique est de ne point se faire de soucis; je ne 
m’en fais pas, mais on m’en donne.” Her mind is troubled and tor- 
mented with thinking of a certain Mme. Corneuil, whom she 
detests without ever having seen her. “You, my dear uncle,” she 
writes, “have always been curious and well-informed; let me 
know as soon as you can who and what is Mme. Corneuil.” The 
Marquess was an old diplomatist, sixty-five years of age, with eve 
reason for enjoying the world after his own fashion, part of whic 
_ was to look on at life like one who is out of the e but knows 
_ its every move. He had had two years of married life, and had 
then resolved to remain a widower, replying, as did a celebrated 
| painter, to those who advised him to marry again, “ Est-il done si 
| agréable, en rentrant chez soi, d’y trouver une étrangére?” He 
had never regarded women from a serious point of view. He was 
a sage, or some might say an egotist 5 “c'est une distinction qui 
n'est pas toujours facile 4 faire.” M.de Miraval writes back to 
| his niece a long letter concerning Mme. Corneuil. She was the 
daughter of an agent daffaires, M.Corneuil had met her at 
| Alexandria, had married her, and come back with her to his native 
town, Périgueux ; four years after which a separation between 
them was pronounced, giving half of the husband’s fortune to the 
wife. Mme. Corneuil, armed with this, came to Paris. She was 
ambitious, she desired to have a salon. She gave little dinners, 
she attempted literature; and, when that failed, she de- 
voted herself to good works. The Marquess adds that 
he knows why his niece is troubled. Her son Horace, 
who is of an abnormally studious disposition, is mad on the 
subject of Egyptology, and has fallen in, in Egypt, where he 
has been pursuing his studies, with Mme. Corneuil. This, M. de 
Miraval thinks, she ought to regard rather as a blessing than as a 
trouble, and he gives his reasons for saying so. Mme. de Penneville 
writes back to him begging him to come to her at Vichy ; and, in 
spite of that love which every well-organized person has for Paris, 
he goes. She meets him at the station with the exclamation, 
“ Figurez-vous que cette femme est veuve et qu'il s’est mis en 
téte de l’épouser!” The Marquess replies, “ Ah! pauvre mére! 
Cette fois, j’en conviens, le cas est grave.” In the conversation 
which follows between them, it appears that Mme. Corneuil and 
her mother are staying at Lausanne, and that Horace, who has 
written a letter of twelve pages to his mother concerning his 
intended wife, is also staying there. ‘“ My dear uncle,” says Mme. 
Penneville, “ if you would only go to Lausanne.” The Marquess 
gives a start of surprise. “ Seigneur Dieu! dit-il, Lausanne 
| est bien loin.” 
| However, with an amount of heroism and self-sacrifice equal 
| to that displayed under similar circumstances by Major Pen- 
| dennis, M. de Miraval does start for Lausanne, leaving strict 
injunctions with Mme. de Penneville to believe not a word 
_of the letters which he will write to her, but to answer as 
if she believed them, and to send his letters on to Horace 
with instructions to keep them private. His first action on 
arriving at Lausanne is to procure a complete set of fishing 
tackle, his second to dine, and his third to pay a visit to 
Horace. Horace himself is employed, pen in hand, upon his great 
| work Histoire des Hycsos. He has made it his great object to 
_ prove that the king under whom Joseph was minister was A pophis 
or Apépi, King of the Hycsos, and the reading at the Institute of 
the first chapters of his history has made some noise. We have a 
| significant description of his appearance and that of his room :— 
| Vétu d’une sorte de burnous en laine blanche, le cou libre, les cheveux en 
| désordre, il était accoudé sur une table ronde, en face d’une écritoire dont 
| le couvercle était surmonté d’un sphinx, et sa figure exprimait le contente- 
ment du coeur uni a la parfaite sérénité de la conscience. Au milieu de la 
table s’épanouissait une belle rose pourpre, presque noire, qu’il avait mise 
tremper dans un verre et dans laquelle une statuette en faience bleue, qui 
representait une déesse égyptienne au visage de chatte, plongeait indis- 
| cretement, sans se dérider, son museau rébarbatif. Horace contemplait par 
instants ce museau, qui lui était cher, et cette rose, que Mme. Corneuil avait 
cueillie pour lui il n’y avait pas une heure ; par instants aussi, tournant ses 
| yeux vers sa fenétre toute grande ouverte, il s’apercevait que la lune, alors 
dans son plein, projetait dans les eaux frissonnantes du lac une longue 
trainée de paillettes d’or. Mais, par une grace d’état, il ne laissait pas 
d’étre tout entier & son travail, il n’avait aucune distraction, il appartenait 
aux Hycsos. La lune, la rose, Mme. Corneuil, la déesse & la téte de chatte, 
le sphinx qui surmontait l’écritoire, les Jmpurs et le roi Apépi, tout cela se 
mariait, se confondait intimement dans sa pensée. Les bienheureux du 
paradis voient tout en Djgu et peuvent penser & tout sans se distraire un 
seul moment de leur idée, qui est éternelle. Le comte Horace était tout a 
la fois 4 Lausanne, dans le voisinage d’une femme dont Vimage ne le quit- 
tait pas, et en Egypte, deux mille ans avant Jésus-Christ, et son bonheur 
était parfait comme son application. 

Il venait d’écrire cette phrase: “ Considérez les sculptures del’époque des 
Pasteurs, examinez avec soin et sans i pris ces figures anguleuses, aux 
—— trés saillantes, et, si vous étes de bonne foi, vous conviendrez que 

race des Hycsos n’était pas purement sémitique, mais qu’elle était forte- 
ment mélangée d’éléments touraniens.” 

Satisfait de sa conclusion, il interrompit une seconde son travail, posa la 
plume, et, attirant & lui la rose pourpre, il la pressa sur ses lévres; mais il 
entendit frapper & sa porte. I] remit précipitamment la rose dans son verre, 
et d’un ton d’humeur il cria: Entrez! 


M. de Miraval comes in, and then ensues between the two 
a dialogue conceived and written with all M. Cherbuliez’s 
keenness and grace. In the course of it the uncle says, “Et 
moi, je te jure par ce quiil y a de plus sacré, par le 
Sésostris luieméme”; and Horace interrupts him with “Qh, 
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my dear uncle, how mistaken you are! Of course it is natural 
enough, since you have never studied the history of Egypt 
closely ; but let me tell you that, ifever in the world there was an 
exaggerated and undeserved reputation, it is that of the man 
whom you call the es Sesostris, and whose proper name was 
Rameses the Second. Swear, if you like, by Cheops, van- 
quisher of the Bedouins; by Menés, the builder of Memphis”; 
and so the young man runs on for about a page and a half, winding 
up by saying of tris, “son seul titre de gloire est d’avoir eu 
cent soixante-dix enfants dont soixante-neuf fils.” “ Diable!” 
says the uncle, “c'est bien quelque chose que cela. . . Mais enfin 

u’en veux-tuconclure?” “J’en conclus, répondit Horace, & qui 
Vincident avait fait perdre de vue le principal, j’en conclus que 
Sésostris. . . non, reprit-il, j’en conclus que j’adore Mme. 
Corneuil et qu’avant trois mois elle sera ma femme.” To which 
M. de Miraval makes the unexpected reply, “ Horace, mon héritier 
et mon petit-neveu, viens dans mes bras!” He explains that he 
is delighted with this youthful ardour, that he had imagined the 
affair was merely such a passing matter as, on an historical 
occasion, one of the Club des hichins called a “ fantaisie 
de plafond”; but that, as he sees it is serious, he will, if 
Horace will introduce him, make Mme. Corneuil’s acquaint- 
ance, and, if she is all that she is described, he will be- 
come his t-nephew’s advocate with Mme. de Penneville. 
Then the wily old diplomatist begins his campaign. He is intro- 
duced to the lady, and, to use an expressive phrase, is “ struck all 
of a heap.” He becomes strangely capricious concerning the en- 
gagements which are made for their meeting again; he makes 
mysterious visits to the other side of the lake; he announces that 
he is going to leave Lausanne, and is found still staying there days 
afterwards, He writes a letter to Mme. de Penneville which, ac- 
cording to his instructions, she sends on to Horace, and which 
ends with, “Soit dit sans reproche, je regrette amérement d’étre 
venu 4 Lausanne; tu ne te doutes pas du triste service que tu 
m’as rendu en m’y envoyant, des journées orageuses et des nuits 
agitées qu’y passe ton vieil oncle qui t’embrasse.” He had pre- 
viously said that, despite Mme, de Corneuil’s charms, he did not 
think her quite the wife for a student like Horace, and that he 
had always found fish-and lovers very difficult people 
to deal with. In this comparison we may note in 


there is more meaning than at first sight appears. The 
Avargaes continues by making half-confidences about a secret 
weight on his mind to Mme. Corneuil’s mother ; and the end of 
the whole thing is that one evening Mme. Corneuil falls fast asleep 
while Horace is reading out his most striking and convincing pas- 
sage concerning “ Le Roi Apépi.” Letters of the most admirably 
characteristic kind are written by Horace, by Mme. Corneuil’s 
mother, and to the mother by the Marquess, who has not read his 
L’Aventuriére for nothing. The ending of the story, however, is, 
unlike that of the famous play, strictly comic, and we prefer not 
to reveal the secret of the Marquess’s Ay We have left ourselves 
no space to s of the other two stories in M. Cherbuliez’s volume, 
but “‘ Le Bel Edwards” is perhaps, after “ Le Roi Apépi,” a little 
disappointing. On the other hand, “Le Roi Apépi” might carry 
off two duller stories than M. Cherbuliez could write. 


SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD.* 


Jd yin sketches and scenes from the hunting field have 
been decidedly overdone, an in the shape of corre- 
spondence to the —— papers. We know nothing more dismally 
wearisome than the details of runs where the topography is 
given with a minuteness which would be valuable and meritorious 
if it applied to the geography of Central Africa, We do not doubt 
that these things have a strong personal interest for the riders whose 
going is lauded ecstatically, as for the fast ladies whose charms 
and horsemanship awaken the slumbering poetry in the soul of the 
labouring contributor. But these Sketches in the Hunting Field 
by Mr. Watson are of a very different character. They show 
spirit and freshness as well as knowledge; and the author, who 
speaks with authority as editor of The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News, writes like a gentleman as well as like a 
sportsman. He is greatly to be congratulated on finding a capable 
artist in Mr. Sturgess, whose studies are familiar to the readers of 
the Graphic. Turning lightly over the pages, Mr. Sturgess’s lively 
illustrations give one a pleasant clue to the contents of the 
chapters. Thus in the frontispiece area pair of horsemen jogging 
side by side, “ Up the lane there, past the strawyard.” The clever 
— tells its own story. The broad-shouldered farmer in the 
ow, broad-brimmed hat, and the easy-sitting coat with the square- 
cut pocket flaps, has clearly invited his elegantly attired com- 
ion, in the faultless cut-away and unimpeachable boots and 
reeches, to drop in at his homestead on his way back from the 
run. Both men are admirably mounted in their respective degrees ; 
though the horse of the farmer may be described as serviceable, 
while that of his companion is stylish and fashionable as well. 
Then in the full-sized plates, and preg | little tail-pieces, we 
have a series of the incidents and humours of the hunting field and 
the eyes course. There are hunters full of suppressed fire 
being ridden gently along the roadside to the meet. There are 
horses at the meet and the coverside, playfully throwing off the 
accumulated exuberance of spirits which they have been bottling 


* Sketches in the Hunting Field. By Alfred E.'T. Watsun. With Illus- 
trations by John Sturgess. London: Chapman & Hall. 1880. 


up through long confinement in the frost. There are horses out for 
gentle exercise, or being brought quietly up to the side of the 
mail phaeton, where the rider, luxuriating in the pleasure 
to come, is leisurely divesting himself of his wraps. There are 
horses craning at ugly fences, or clearing them bghtly in their 
= stride, or crashing and blundering through rails and 
urdles. The force of a few eloquently suggestive touches betrays 
the capabilities and inner mind of the rider ; letting us into some- 
thing of the secrets that exist between him and his horse. We 
can tell at a glance from his seat in the saddle, from his squared 
shoulders, his resolute wrists, and the iron grip of his immovable 
nether limbs, that he means jumping, and will not be denied. Or 
we surmise from a certain undefinable limpness, or from a spasmodic 
clutching at the horse’s bead, that caution instead of courage is his 
strong point, and that he is doing his best to ensure a refusal or a 
catastrophe. Here we have an animal newly saddled for a steeple- 
chase, indulging freely in formidable antics that remind one 
of the performances of an Australian buck-jumper, and make the 
timid spectator’s blood run cold, especially when the mud lies 
heavy along the course, and a searching wind from the north is 
penetrating to the bones. 
If we turn from the illustrations to the text, our raised expec- 
tations are — satisfied. Mr. Watson is as handy with the 
pen as Mr. Sturgess is clever with the pencil. His sketches, on 
the whole, are eulogistical of divers sporting worthies, though 
a few of them are flavoured with good- humoured satire. Among the 
latter, of course, a foremost place is allotted to the sportsman who 
is strong in theory but defective in practice. Perhaps Mr. Tewters, 
the scientific sportsman, may be somewhat overdone, and overlea 
the boundaries of legitimate caricature. At all events he is —_ 
to leap over little else, though he broaches his dogmas with serene 
self-confidence, even when he has come up to the scratch at the 
meet and in the saddle, It is his fixed opinion, autheritatively 
enunciated, that “a great deal too much nonsense is talked about 
men riding straight. Fencing is so simple that there is no reason 
why any man with common sense and the use of his limbs should 
not ride.” We are assured that, to do Tewters justice, he has the 
courage of his convictions. By way of enforcing his position 
that “a seat is kept either by balance or grip, and a combination 
of the two methods affords absolute security,” he goes straight 
enough at a fair hunting-fence. In practice he turns a violent 
somersault in the air, landing heavily on the other side on his 
back, while his horse goes galloping away from him. But any 
number of failures in the face of the field do not for a moment 
shake his profound convictions. He explains them with an 
ingenuity of apology which goes far to command respect ; and he 
uotes sporting authorities and journals at second-hand, as if their 
} movers were the fruit of his personal experiences. Decidedly 
more probable is the “ after-dinner sportsman,” “ who goes won- 
derfully straight and well after dinner, or even at breakfast, especi- 
ally after a glass of curacoa or brandy, but who does not appear to 
equal advantage when hounds are running.” “ Fluffyer,” like 
many famous after-dinner fishermen whom we have met with, 
firmly believes in his mythical feats ; and, by dint of repeating his 
playful fancies, has come to take them himself for gospel. And 
many ladies might lay to heart with much advantage the moral 
conveyed in the — entitled “A Young Hunting Lady.” 
Miss Kitty has pluck and considerable personal attractions, 
and, we may add, very considerable impudence; although 
the impudence may be ascribed almost as much to ignorance 
as to vanity. Born somewhere near the City, and brought up 
in Bloomsbury, she knew nothing of hunting, of horses, or of 
hounds, tili her father, having made a handsome fortune, retired 
with it to a residence in the Meadowmere country. Pluming her- 
self on her looks, and believing in her horsemanship, Kitty never 
imagines that she can possibly be in the way. She overrides the pack 
and heads the fox with a self-com mcy that maddens earnest 
hunting-men and makes —— tion doubly difficult to the 
highly polished master of the hounds. And in honeyed accents, 
with wreathed smiles, she addresses herself to these hunting en- 
thusiasts in the opening moments of a promising burst, prayi 
them to dismount and adjust her girths, or to pull up and 
open a gate for her. 
mee, be sketches that set forth the more serious side of the 

subject “ The Straight Rider” figures conspicuously ; though Wyn- 
nerley of the Guards, on our first introduction to him, rather 
reminds us of a lady novelist’s sensational military hero, whose 
outward appearance belies his qualities. Wynnerley “is a youth 
with mild blue eyes set in a smooth, rosy, and guileless counten- 
ance, decorated only by a faint and downy moustache, and now 
wearing such a weary and melancholy aspect that we who know 
him well understand that he is peculiarly happy and alert this 
morning.” In reality, though a gentleman and a man of honour, the 
guardsman is hard as nails and sharp as a needle; and, as we need 
scarcely add, a finished horseman. A picturesque and humorous 
incident in his public performances as a jockey is the manner of 
his winning the steeplechase at the Meadowmere Race Meeting. 
He has been Wonghit down specially to ride old Fireworks, a 
veteran who must have come to the front in the betting had 
it not been for his diabolical temper, and his knack of 
unseating any average jockey. Wynnerley, when shown over 
the course, insinuates, with a pleasant hypocrisy that almost 
verges on sharp practice, his mortal ae of the water- 
jump and of a stiff post and rails; the result being that his 
rather conceited guide, in his contempt for the nervous stranger, 


is encouraged to lay the more heavily against him, When Fire- 
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works is ridden out on the eventful morning, there is much excite- 
ment and malicious fun among the bystanders, who are con- 
fidently expecting the discomfiture of his rider. Of course the 
accomplished Wynnerley asserts his supremacy with an easy grace 
that is all his own, aud, cantering in a winner by many lengths, 
lands a heap of money that has been recilessly laid against him. 
Of a very different and more striking type is Tom Maizeley, “ the 
English farmer” whom we have seen already as he rode up the 
lane past the stackyard. “ There is nothing particular about him. 


He is only a steady-going, hard-headed, soft-hearted English | 
farmer”; but we are glad to know that he is a representative | 


man among many whom one may come across every day in 
an English hunting field. Maizeley will keep on the best 
of terms with the master of the hounds, who happens to 
be likewise his landlord and a liberal one, in spite of the 
efforts of Radical canvassers who try to persuade him that 
he is the victim of arbitrary oppression. He delights in the 
quiet enjoyment of a day's hunting, though he makes no pre- 
tension to being a brilliant rider. ‘‘He and his horse perfectly 
understand each other.” He guesses the line the fox is likely to 
take as well as any man who follows the pack; he seldom jumps 
when there is a gate or a gap convenient; when he must get out 
of an enclosure, he prefers waiting till some more impetuous horse- 
man clears way; and, thanks to judgment, knowledge, or 
instinct, he is generally “there or thereabouts” at the tinish. 
Finally, talking of instinct, we may single out, from among the 
portraits of professionals, Bill Heigh, huntsman of the Meadow- 
mere. Bill was one of those boys who take naturally to the 
saddle, just as many lads have an irrepressible passion for the sea. 
The son of the gardener of the master of the hounds, he would 
play truant from his father’s pursuits, for which he had no sort of 
vocation. Scrambling after the hounds on a notorious kicking 
pony, he attracted the notice of Maizeley the younger. Maizeley, 
who fancied the boy's pluck, mounted him on “a young 
one,” when in turn he arrested the attention of the master. 
Not only did he ride with courage and judgment, but he showed a 
shrewd perception of the science of hunting in the remarks he made 
in his excitement when the hounds had come toacheck. The 
master decided to utilize his precocious talent. He was installed 
forthwith as second horseman; was promoted to the dignity of 
whip, and from that to the glory of the huntsmanship; and there 
was but one opinion among the gentlemen of the Meadowmere as 
to the manner in which he discharged the duties of the post. We 
have merely selected some of the more characteristic sketches for 
notice; but the others, with hardly an exception, are almost 


equally good. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BS eer all that has been written about Mozart (1), there might 
hardly have seemed room for yet another biography, especially 
one precluded by the very principle of its composition from con- 
taining anything new. Dr. Nohl, however, whose original labours 
in musical biography, with all their merits, are frequently too 
zesthetically profound to be readable, has for once produced a truly 
entertaining as well as instructive volume, by sinkang his own per- 
sonality as far as possible, and contenting himself with stringing 
together the copious notices and testimonies of contemporaries 
respecting the life of Mozart. These are fortunately so full and 
graphic as, with some necessary connecting links and an occasional 
elucidation of a doubtful point, to amount very nearly toa complete 
biography. Mozart's extraordinary innate faculty for music, com- 
parable to the precocity of a Lawrence in painting or a Bidder in 
arithmetic, rendered him an object of public curiosity at so early 
an age that the details of his career are remarkably full so long as 
he continues an itinerant musician. His married life was less open 
to observation, and the interesting letters of his father cease alto- 
gether, while Mozart was himself no penman. There is, however, 
no laek of reminiscences and anecdotes, generally bearing the stamp 
of authenticity. By piecing these together, and judiciously pre- 
serving the language of the narrators, Dr. Nohl has been able, not 
merely to produce a consecutive narrative, but to represent Mozart 
as he actually appeared to the world around him. This is assuredly 
better than pages of subjective criticism, barely inteliigible in the 
absence of the works under discussion. Dr. Nohl’s own supple- 
ments and comments are inspired by the most impassioned admi- 
ration for Mozart, both as artist and man, and traces of dissatis- 
faction with modern musical schools are easily discoverable. His 


owa portion of the book, indeed, wears too much of the air of a | 
continual panegyric, but the fault t to be easily avoided. 

_ of how great a misfortune it was that the Emperor of Germany 
| should also have been King of Spain, and, as such, disqualified 


The acknowledgment of Mozart's venial weaknesses and impru- 
dences, the latter mostly due to excessive generosity, does not 
require much space,and when it has once been made, hardly any- 
thing remains but admiration for the man who, more than almost 


any other man of genius, makes the impression of a wonderful | (3) Reise nach West-Sibirien im Jahre 1876. 


natural phenomenon. 

The loss of Alexander von Humboldt’s (2) correspondence with 
his brother Wilhelm has always been a subject of regret. Living 
generally apart, and being at the same time greatly attached | 
to each other, they must have maintained an epistolary intercourse 


(1) Mozart nach den Schilderungen seiner Zeitgenossen. Von Dr. L. Nohl. | 
Leipzig: Thiel. London: Triibner & Co. ” 


(2) Briefe Alexander’s von Humboldt an seinen Bruder Wilhelm. Heraus- 


nen von der Familie von Humboldt in Ottmachau. Stuttgart: Cotta. od V. Von Dr. L. Pastor. Freiburg: 
Norgate. 


: Williams & Norgate. 


during the greater part of their lives; but Wilhelm’s letters to his 
brother have shared the fate of almost all the other correspondence 
addressed to the latter, and until a recent discovery in the family 
archives. none of Alexander's letters were known to exist, with the 
exception of some relating to his travels in America and Iussia. 
Thirty-seven more, however, have now been found, chiefly written 
from Paris between 1819 and 1827, and almost entirely in French. 
They principally relate to private affairs, which from the position 
and pursuits of the writer usually possess general interest on the 
score of their relation to literature or science, and, in conjunction 
with the letters of travel previously published, make a very agree- 
able little volume, the interest of which is further enhanced by a 
well-written preliminary sketch of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s life in 
its connexion with his more celebrated but not more truly illus- 
trious relative. The contrast between the German and the French 
letters is a striking instance of the superiority of the former 
language as a medium of sentiment and feeling. 

Dr. Vinsch’s expedition to Western Siberia (3) was a branch of 
the German Arctic expedition. It was evidently most diligently 
and successfully performed, and it is no fault of Dr. Finsch’s if, in 
the absence of exciting incident, it shares in the usual monotony 
of travel in a cold and dreary region. The natural resources of 
Western Siberia are nevertheless considerable; and when the 
pressure of population begins to be felt in European Russia, 
Asiatic Russia will begin to be cultivated and populous. The 
most interesting part of Dr. Finsch’s expedition relates to the 
valleys of the Obi and Irtisch, which are sometimes highly 
picturesque. 

Otto Kaemmel’s investigation of the original colonization of the 
German provinces of the Austrian Empire (4) by the Teutonic 
race has almost more connexion with Roman than with German 
history. The traces of Roman occupation are indeed more 
numerous and more easily followed than those of German settle- 
ment, which are principally to be collected from charters of the 
ninth century. Roman inscriptions and other remains, on the 
other hand, are numerous, and show that the originally Celtic 
population was as thoroughly Latinized as in Britain. The 
standard of civilization attained, however, does not seem to have 
been very high at any time, and falls off during the fourth century, 
after which date no more coins are met with. Slavonian tribes 
then overran the country, and have left their traces legible in the 
local terminology. During the eighth century they were for the 
most part converted to Christianity: in the following century a 
tide of German colonization set in, which bade fair to extend itself 
over the whole of the Roman province of Pannonia, when in 907 


_ a terrible defeat from the Magyars, the most recent invaders of 


the country, threw it back to its present limits. 

The attention already bestowed upon the English version of 
Russia Before and After the War (5) dispenses us from the neces- 
sity of noticing the original at length. The author is understood 
to be Julius Eckardt, so well known as an authority on the affairs 
of the Russian Baltic provinces. 

The dismal story of the Czarewitch Alexis (6) is related with 
apparent impartiality by Professor Briickner. A more tragical 


| situation than the execution of a son by his father for reasons of 


| 


| 


State could not well be conceived, were there any of that romantic 
element in the character of Alexis with which dramatists and 
novelists have managed to invest Don Carlos. In fact, however, 
the hapless Czarewitch is interesting only by his catastrophe, and 
the pity, largely leavened by contempt, which this excites is in- 
sufficient for tragedy. Peter exhibited an utter want of natural 
feeling, and his hypocrisy is as repulsive as his barbarity ; never- 
theless, apart from these accessories, his proceedings were justified, 
if not imperiously required, by the duty he owed his people. If, 
apart from his fate, Alexis excites any interest, it is asia type and 
summary of all the national qualities and propensities that make 
the diffusion of civilization among the lower orders of Russians so 
difficult an undertaking. 

Dr. Pastor's (7) history of the various attempts at reconcilia- 
tion between the Church of Rome and the German Reformers, 
which continued to be made until the Convention of Augsburg 
virtually acknowledged the incurable nature of their dissensions, 
is a very one-sided performance. He throws all the blame upon 
the German princes ; and, admitting the religious character of the 
Reformation in its early stages, maintains that it soon became.a 
mere question of the secularization of Chureh property and the 
subjugation of the ecclesiastical authority by the State. He takes 
no notice of the counter-reformation of the Roman Church under 
the influence of Loyola and Caraffa, the very principle of which 
was the impossibility of any compromise, His narrative, how- 
ever, is extremely interesting, and even strengthens the impression 


from availing himself of the noblest opportunity ever offered to a 
sovereign. 


Von Dr. O. Finsch. 


| 2Abthe. Berlin: Wallroth. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(4) Die Anfinge deutschen Lebens in Ocsterreich bis zum Ausgange der 
Karolingerzeit,. Von Otto Kaemmel. Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. 
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London: Williams & Norgate. 
(5) Russland vor und nachdem Kriege. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 


| Williams & Norgate. 


(6) Der Zarewitsch Alexei. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
(7) Die kirchlichen Reunionsbestrebunyen wihrend der 


Von A. Brickner. Heidelberg: Winter. 
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The title of Bishop Stepischnege’s book (8) is calculated to 
mislead. It is neither a biography of Pius LX. nor a review of his 
pontificate in relation to the age, but a chronicle of the most re- 
markable transactions between Church and ‘tate which occurred 
while he was Pope, especially in Austria and the German Empire. 
It may be of,some value us a book of reference, but is devoid of 
literary pretensions, and is only preserved from utter insipidity by 
the amusing contrast between the author’s unaffected horror at 
the slightest infringement of the privileges of the Roman Church 
in Prussia or elsewhere, and his undisguised complacency at every 
instance of the op ion of Protestants, particularly in Austria, 
during the evil days of the Concordat. 

In struggling for the preservation of the Pope’s temporal power, 
the Church of Rome has been tighting to retain what she would 
frequently have been better without. The Pope has not always 
been able to reconcile his interests as a temporal prince with his 
mission as head of the Church, and when the two have come into 
collision, the latter has commonly gone to the wal). The history 
of Pope Urban VIII. (9) affords a remarkable example. As 
Pope it was Urban’s business to put down the Reformation by all 
possible means; as Prince he was much more concerned to deliver 
himself from the tyranny of Spain and Austria, and he scarcely 
dissembled that he regarded Gustavus Adolphus as the instrument 
of his deliverance. His lukewarmness in the Catholic cause brought 
upon him at last a solemn protest in full consistory from the 
Spanish Ambassador, Cardinal Borgia, and the seandal thus created 
is the principal subject of Herr Gregorovius’s very entertaining 
little volume. After three years of fruitless efforts to obtain satis- 
faction from the Cardinal, Urban at length gained his point to 
some extent by issuing an edict enjoining bishops to reside in their 
diocrses, in obedience to which Borgia was compelled to return to 
Spain. The character of this Pope is vividly drawn by Gregoro- 
vius. Worldly, martial, and ostentatious, he made a considerable 
figure as a temporal ruler; but ecclesiastically he marlis the dying 
out of the ascetic and crusading spirit which, under the stimulus 
of the Reformation, had prevailed in the Roman Church since the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Tt is astonishing how much Herr Tollin finds to say, or rather 
to write, about Servetus(10). To a volume on his relations 
with Luther, and another on his relations with Melanchthon, is 
now added another on his relations with Martin Bucer. There 
is really not much to be said about them. Bucer was naturally 
alarmed at the seandal which the heresies of Servetus were caleu- 
lated to bring upon the Reformation, and took care to discourage 
them and dissociate himself from them; but he was himself a very 
liberal theologian, and Herr Tollin is probably correct in consider- 
ing that his interference was chic fly dictated by motives of policy. 
This is really nearly all he has to say, and it seems incomprehen- 
sible how he should have been able to say it at such length. 

G. Roskoff (11), the author of a valuable work on the superstitions 
connected with demonology, investigates the much debated question 
whether any savages are entirely destitute of religious ideas. He 
enerzetically maintains the contrary, pointing out that nearly all 
the atlirmative evidence on the subject is derived from the accounts 
of missionaries and others whose own conception of religion was 
exceedingly narrow, and who in fact only intended to convey that 
the barbarous people described by them were destitute of religious 
notions analogous to their own. Sorcery involves the conception, 
however rudimentary, of superhuman power capable of being in- 
voked or propitiated, and sorcery in some shape or other is practised 
by every uncivilized people. Religious ideas, nevertheless, are not 
junate ; they are inferences inevitably forced upon man by his per- 
ception of his feeble and dependent condition, of which no 
suvage is too savage to be conscious. 

Professor Zéckler (12) is one of the few writers who, in the 
face of accumulated proofs of the rude and barbarous condition 
of primitive man, continue to maintain that he was created in a 
state of civilization. He seems to have read everything that 
has been written on the subject, but to be incapable of turning 
his erudition to any good purpose. 

The method of Dr. Rabiger’s “ Encyclopedia of Theology ” (13) 
is mainly historical, conveying a clear and comprehensive account 
of the developments which theology has undergone at various 
periods, with a review of the most important works in its various 
departments. A preliminary essay treats of the definition and 
principal departments of theology, its relation to the other sciences, 
and the chief theological schools, 

The late Dr. Albert Peip’s (14) lectures on the philosophy of 
religion probably have been published out of respect for his 
memory; since, although learned and interesting, they contain 


(8) Papst Pius IX. und seine Zeit. Von Dr. J. M. Stepischnegg, Fiirst- 
= chof von Lavant. 2 Bde. Wien: Braumiiller, London: Williams & 
sorgate, 

(9) Urban VITT. in Widerspruch zu Spanien und dem Kaiser. Von F. 
Gvegorovius. Stuttgart Cotta. 

Servet und die ober'iindischen Reformatoren. VonH.Tollin. Bd.r: 
Michael Servet und Martin Butzer. Berlin: Mecklenburg. London: 
Wiiliams & Norgate. 

(11) Das Religionswesen der rohesten Naturvilher. Von G. Roskoff. 
Leipzig. Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Die Lehre vom Urstand des Menschen. Von QO. Zickler. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Theologik oder Encyklopiidie der Theologie. Davgestellt von Dr. 
J. I. Ribiger. Leipzic: Fues. London: Williams & Norgate. 

_,, (14) Religionsphilosophie. Von Dr. A. Peip. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Noppe. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


little that has not been already frequently expressed in some shape 
or other. They include a criticism of the evidences of natural 
religion, and an account of the principal ethnic religions. 

Victor von Strauss’s essays on religion (15) relate prineipally to 
the Oriental religions, especially that of Lao-T'sé, of which the 
writer, whose own point of view is nevertheless strictly Christian, 
entertains a very high opinion. Professor Max Miiller’s essays are 
also the subject of a dissertation, and the entire collection is pre- 
faced by an essay on Christianity as a divine revelation. 

The economical history of England during the middle ages has 
attracted almost more attention on the Continent than in Eng- 
land itself, and become the subject of standard works by Brentano, 
Nasse, and others. Dr. Ochenkowski’s essay (16) isan additional 
contribution to the subject, of especial interest from the extensive 
survey taken by the writer, which comprises agriculture, manu- 
factures, internal trade, and international commerce. Dr. Ochen- 
kowski’s especial point of view is the conception of the medixval 
epoch as a period of transition, and of the development of 
a primitive economical system into a complicated one. He 
especially insists that the object of medisval statesmen was 
different from that of modern economists, that the aim of 
their legislation was not so much to favour the general 
accumulation of wealth as to prevent the impoverishment 
of any class of the community. Protective legislation was 
not designed to benefit the country at the expense of its 
neighbours, but to keep the particular class of artisans af- 
fected at a certain level of comfort; and the encouragement fre- 
quently afforded to foreigners was rather intended for the en- 
couragement of population than of industry. On the whole, he 
thinks there was less selfishness and more rough common sense 
in medieval economics than is usually allowed. 

Dr. Liibke’s “ History of Italian Painting” (17) is a highly 
meritorious work in its way—copious, accurate, and accomplishing 
its object in a manner which leaves little to be desired so far as 
the mere communication of information is concerned. Its defect 
is the writer’s incapacity to vivify his material; the execution is 
formal and prosaic, and nothing but the interest of the subject 
redeems the book from absolute dulness. It is an excellent 
catalogue, but hardly a work to be read. The plates also are tame 
and mechanically executed, too much restricted to a single class 
of subject, and for the most part old acquaintances. 

The first part of Herr Prélsz’s (18) history of the modern drama 
is divided between the beginnings of the modern drama in general 
and the drama of Spain in particular. His analysis of the latter 
is chiefly founded upon Schack’s, but is nevertheless, or perhaps on 
that account, an excellent and discriminating piece of criticism. 
He points out that Calderon was the most Oriental of the Spanish 
dramatic poets, and that his affinity to the national genius in that 
respect obtained him the preference over his more and 
classical competitors. 

Karl Gutzkow’s posthumous novel, “The Paumgirtners of 
Hohenschwangau” (19), is a romance of the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and in some degree a sequel to a former work. It is full of 
movement and incident, although the author's laudable efforts to 
render it a true picture of the period give it somewhat too much 
the air of a compilation from musty books, It was left unfinished, 
and the third volume has been added by another hand, to the satis- 
faction, we are informed, of the publisher, but perhaps not equally 
to the satisfaction of the public. One of Gutzkow’s merits is 
ae the continuator avoids dialogue as much as 


can. 

The March number of the Rundschaw (20), somewhat less in- 
teresting than usual, contains the commencement of a new story 
of Swiss life, “ Lotti the Watchmaker,” something im the manner 
of Gottfried Keller; and a pleasant sketch of Tyrolese manners 
and customs by a great authority on the district, Ludwig Steub. 
Among the more weighty contributions, the most important is 
a review of Prince Metternich’s Memoirs, taking, on the whole, a 
very impartial view of the Prince’s character and position in 
history, allowing him great eminence as a diplomatist, denying 
him -_ rank as a statesman, admitting his services. in the war 
with Napoleon, but condemning his repression of all liberal ten- 
dencies and national aspirations during the thirty years of his 
supremacy, which might have been so fruitful for good in other 
hands. ‘The reminiscences of the Polish insurrection of 1863 are 
concluded in an article chiefly remarkable for a rebuke, significant 
in view of the present uneasy relations between Russia and 
Germany, of the former country’s forgetfulness of the services 
rendered by the latter as a sentinel over the insurgents, services 
certainly inglorious and disagreeable enough to have earned the 
gratitude of the Power in whose behalf they were rendered. 


(15) zur allgemeinen mg ey Von Victor von 
Strauss und Torney. Heidelberg: Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) England’s wirthschaftliche Entwickelung im Ausgange des Mittel- 
alters. Vou Dr. W. von Ochenkowski. Jena: Fischer. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(17) Geschichte der Italieniseher Malerei vom vierten bis ins sechzchunte 
Jahrhundert. Von W. Liibke. 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Ebmer & Seubert. 
London: Williams & Norgate. . 

(18) Geschichte des neueren Dramas. Von R. Prilsz. Bd.r. Hit. 1. 
Leipzig: Sehlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

19) Die Paumgirtner von Hohenschwangau. Historischer Roman von 
Kat Gitakow. 3 Bde. Breslau: Schottlaender. London: Williams & 
orgate. 

20) Deutsche Rundschau. H Julius Rodenberg, 
6, Hft. 6. Berlin: Paetel. Lo: 
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and Perfumers everywhere. 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s 
Hospital for the Skin, Mr. Joun 
writes, in his important work on “The 
Hygiene of the Skin” (Published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly) : 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


“ After fifteen years’ careful trial, in 
many hundreds of cases, both in hospi- 
= —ee private practice, I have no hesi- 

thet Pao ing has proved so 
in ae P EARS’ SP. 
BOAR. have excellent reason to think 
it is the best, because 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


Wizs0n, and ‘by the late Dr. TILBURY 
Fox, but vouched for by the strictness 
of chemical analysis. So effectually has 
the process of purification been carried 
ee be used even to 
a surface abraded by Eczema.” 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


“T always use it myself and recom- 
mend to my patients PEARS’ TRANS- 

PARENT SOAP, in preference to any 
other, as being more free from excess of 
alkali and other impurities prejudicial 
to the skin.”—The late eminent Sur- 
geon, Mr. JAMES STARTIN. Sold every- 
where. 

By Appointment, Soap Makers to 
H.R.H the Prince of Wales, 91 Great 
Russell Street, London. 


WATER, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


in the five years. ie 

NE IVISION OF ht will take 
eftect NEW I POLICIES before the end of June next entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later Entran 


Report, 
The Fifty-fifth Annual Page Fw and the latest Balance Sheete rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can e obtained at ei the Society’s Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal ee — Policies due at Lady-day should be renewed before 


April 9, ame will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Pp Hanix FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| ,088 OF TIME LOSS OF MONEY! 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS ,OF TIME, and in ay be provs ded against by a Policy 
of the yy PASSENGERS nASSURANCE. Cc COMPANY, and largest 


1,000,000." One Million and a Hal? has been ‘com 
to ae Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, Lo. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Gate. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, i. — Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


ong. 
nt Accounts are ke the Terms custo don Bank 
oul stallowed w the Credit Balance does not fall below Sow 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 ~ cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of Bank, free 
extra charge ; and Bills purchased for collection. the 
Sales and Purchases in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe + the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every od description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transac’ 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


1882, and Persons who | 


BOOKS, 


—— 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —_NEW BOOKS.—AIl the 


Works in 


Best New History, Biogra 
and vem Higher Clase of Fiction, are in cin cireul 
tained, with the least pmo . by all Subscribers of One G 


commencing at any date. 


Guinea per annum 
postage free on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. OHEAP BOOKS. — 


Special Notice to Librarians, 


to form Libraries, large ‘mall A MUD! "CLEARANCE. G 


a is now ready, 


free on This logue 
tains: Canon Farrar's St. Paul, Memoir of Mrs. Tait, Tite’ a ‘Sishop Sel Life of 
and Letters of Dean Hook, Probation, Dorcas, Bian” Spirit ts, No 
Book: goad cot condition. than 
and m in 


Charles Mathews, Life 
Surrender. And more than 3,000 other 
Half a Million of Volumes are now on 
order to provide 


additional space for the rapid 


8, Second-hand, 


ust be dis; of, as soon as 
accumulation of newer books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT etre! may also be 


with the eat 
BARTON A 


ible del all Subscribers to MUDIE 
CADE, MANCH STER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Exch 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Luarep, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 
Will OPEN on the 25th instant. Subscriptions will now be received. 
Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


Subscription to the Circulating Library. 


Gentleme 
Rooms, 


Subscription to the Privil avai 
and Reading. Wri 


From 
{ ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


TWO GUINEAS 
and News per annum. 


and 


Subscription to all the Club eee as above, together with thel THREE GUINEAS 
irculating Library per annum. 


right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the C: 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the SECRETARY. 
Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 
Luncheon 


N.B.—The General Dining and 


Rooms are now open to the Public. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followi 


NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are rountved. for which 6d. will be roo 
74, 75,771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


WILLS 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


rench Govern 
GRAND HOTEL: in 8-02. 
per lb. Cigarettes 80 


W. D. & H. 0, WILLS. 


PRIOE LIST. & JONES will be 
London Newspapers 


to send thelr Price 


advance 


free on ap- 


London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


H. DE BALZAC.—TO LATION at oe sh et ADVERTISER 


has compl 
celebrated Author. The MS. is hly 
lars, address, BALZAC, care 


London. 


BPPS’S The product of a special refining pro- 
cess; it is Chocolate devoided of its 
over-richness and substantiality. Sugar- 

CHOCOLATE 

Sold only in packets 

EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


For parti 


Me. Ellis Avenue 


ust published, Is. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND; its Resources and nd Prospects. By Joun 


BaTHGATE, District Judge, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


und 


of COTTAGES. Joun Brrew. Third 


Foyal 


E. 


COUNTRY AROH ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 
Landed Owners. By JoHN BiRcH. Royal 4to. 


PICTURESQUE LODGES FES and PARK . ENTRANCES, By 


BrRcH. Royal 4to. 12s. 
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| 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBAOOO, by the courtesy ee 
taining ten. 


The Saturday Review. 


[March 20, 1°80. 


Moathily, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLVI. (for APRIL). 


CONTENTS : 
1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Ortpnant. Chapters 19—22. 
THE SHIRE AND THE GA. By Epwanp A. FREEMAN, D,.C.L., LL.D. 
CITY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. By A.J. 
THE POBTRY OF A ROOT CROP. By Cnarnes Nov. 1845. 
ADAM SEDGWICK. By the Loxp Bisuop or CARLISLE. 
BACKSHEESH. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Srantey LANE-POOLE. 
ISLAND, 1840—1880. By W. Bence JONES. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON. 


Un March 24, No. CCXLIV. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Sinall. 
CONTENTS: 


MRS. AUSTIN. With an Illustration. { 

ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 

MOLIERE’S ACTING MANAGER. 

EPPELEIN VON GAILINGEN. 

THE REGICIDES OF THIS CENTURY. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

PALINGENESIS. By Epmenp W. Gossr. 

WHILE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Tllustration. Chapters 29-31. 
London & Co., 15 w aterloo Place. 


THE RUSSI ANS in the EAST; being Reviews of Unpub- 
lished Vilicial Documents. See * THE EAST. Weekly, 3d. post free. 
121 Fieet “treet, E.C. 


IGHTY P- AGES, , EIGHT of ILLUSTRATIONS.—THE 
DER includes View of Ratisbon ; Monument, cia; Portal, Salamanea ; 
Houses, Cheapside; New Church, Nice; and tra-cotta Re edos. York Minster—Wood- 
working Mac hine ry nus on Be -anty— —Paris “El Marbi es—Royal Visit to Oxford— 
Lambeth Pottery, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
Latest Revised Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 24s, 
ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry 
Tuomas Buckie. Cabinet Edition, with a copious Index. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


WORKS BY J. A. FROUDE, M.. M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vels. crown 8vo. price £3 12s, 


H®! ORY of ENGLAND from the FALL 
of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By 
James ANTHONY Frowupe, M.A. 


I IBRARY EDITION of Mr. FROUDE’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 12 vols. demy 8vo. price £8 18s. 


TPHE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. 8vo. price 48s. 


RT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s. | 


CESAR, a Sketch. 8vo. Portrait and Map, 16s. | 
Two LECTURES’ on SOUTH AFRICA. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in One Volume, Svo. price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, chiefly 
that of HuscuKe, with Translation, Notes, and Suni- | 


Introduction, 
mary. By THomAs CoLLetr Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, revised. 


Loudon, Lonemans & Co. 
WORKS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
| 


The Tenth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By 
Joun Stuarr Miu. By the same :— 
of FOLTEUAL ECONOMY, with some of 
their Applications Secial Philosophy. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. a 30s, 
of HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of | 
the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. Fifth | 
MILL’S ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 
HUMAN MIND, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. price 283, 
London, Loxemans & Co. 
BISHOP BROWNE ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
The Mleventh Edition, revised, in 8vo. price lés. 
Breen of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical 
and Deetrinal. By the Right Rev. Epwanp BuOWNE, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 
ishop Browne's treatise is at 
most comprehensive, the 


London, Lonamans & Co. 


trustworthy, and by far the ~ most 
satisfactory of all -Xpositions. 
English Churchman. 


QUESTION OF DISESTABLISH MENT. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS. By Jurtvs 


M,A., Author of Church of England, 
“ The Gallican Chareh,” &e, Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
“ Worth attentiv 


“<This compact little of pages contains more real thought and matter 
than many a portly octzvo.” 
He diseusses the Disestablishment with great calmness.” —Scoteman. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREDT, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I 
Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


I SAW IN KAFFIR-LAND. 


Sir STEPHEN LAKEMAN (Mazhar Pacha). 


WHAT 
By 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LITTLE COMEDIES. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 


III 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


A DREAMER. 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 
IV 


Post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author and 2 Etchings. printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in Rexburghe style, 15s. 


A BALLAD BOOK. 
By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 
Privately printed in M.DCCC.XXIII. 


Now published, with Notes ani Ballads from the Unpublished MSS. of 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq., and Sir WALTER SCOIT, 
Edited by the late DAVID LAING, LL.D. 


Copies. 


Dart. 
Impression only 250 


Vv 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, 


Author of and Friends,’ Janie,” 
Mdile. d’Estanville,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Second Edition now ready, demy 8vo. with 3 Portraits, a Facsimile, and 
price 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE | 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


an Index, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WHITE MONTH. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” “Unawares,” &c. 


MARTHA AND MARY. 


3 vols, 


MARY BROWNE. 


By L. E. WILTON. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 376, cloth, 4s. 


LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON 
EDUCATION. 


With Introduction and Notes. 
By EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Principal of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 


This is a Complete Edition of the Work, and’ is illnstrated b Passages from 
eminent Educationists, and by Notes from the chief French pa German Com- 


mentators on Locke, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Author of John-a-Dreams.” 
2 vols. 


XUM 


March 20, 1880.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. Til. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. Herworru Dixon. Second Edition, vo. 30s. Completing the Work. 


“ Readers of all classes will feel a genuine regret to think that these volumes contain the last 
of Mr. Dixon’s vivid Cae lively sketches of English history. His hand retained its cunning to 
the last, and these volumes show an increase in force and dignity.” —A theneewm. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED | 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, 1860 to 1863. By the late Nassau 
SEntor. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Smrpson. 2 vols. 30s. 

“Ttis impossible to insert extracts of such length as to represent the spirit, the finish, ane the 
variety of a book which is throughout entertaining and ctive.”"—Saturday Keview. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 


for 1880, Under the Especial Patronage of HER Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-ninth Edition, royal Svo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceci 


Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


LILY of the VALLEY. 


Author of “‘Gentianella,” &c. 5 vols. 


By Mrs. | 
“ A very excellent novel. The plot is marvellously ingenious.”"—Sunday Times. 


A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of 
** Rachel’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols, | 
“A picturesque and very pleasing story."’—A thenceum. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“* The Greatest ‘pad is noticeably good among the great number of Mrs. Oliphant's good 
novels.” —Athenee 


IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 


Mrs. Macquoi, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A pleasant and highly interesting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS they 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josep Harron. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


TRUBNER & LIST. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY —1890. 


MIRAOLE PLAYS and SACRED DRAMAS: an Historical 
Survey. Dr. Karn Has Translated from the German by W. JACKSON, 
Edited ‘by 7 Rev. W. W. "JAcKSOS, Fellow of Exeter College. rd. Crown 8 
pp. 238, cloth. (Vearly 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: D: Ohapters ¢ on Madagascar. 
By the Rev. James SIBRER, Jun., of the Society, Anthor of 


* “Madagascar and its People,” &c. "Demy 8vo. ~— Maps and Illustrations, pp. xii.— 
350, cloth, 12s. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By MONIER WILLI AMS, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of be ney _ Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third ‘ion, revi i by Additions, post 8vo. with Illus- 
trations and Map, pp. vil 363. cloth, l4s. 

OHINI ESE BUDDHISM: a Volume of Sketches, Historical, 

tiptive, and Critical. By the Rev. JosEpH D.D., Author of * Religion in 
China! * “Introduction tothe Study of the Chinese Characters,” &c.&c. Post 8vo. pp. 
456, cloth. (Yearly ready. 


THE HISTORY of DRINK: a Review, Social, Scientific, and 


Political. By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Daisies Ear, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. pp. Xxviii,—233, cloth, 6s. (Vow ready. 


ACROSS the ZODIAC: the Story of a Wrecked Record. 
Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by Percy ‘Gree, of “ The Devil's Advo- 
cate.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. Vi.—296 and vi.—288, cloth, 2 

THE LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, ‘the Buddha of the 
Burmese. With Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, wee ig Notice on the Phongyies, or | 
Burmese eo By the Right Rev. P BIGANDET, Bp. of Ramatha, Vicar Ap. of Ava 
and Pegu. ‘Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. xx.—268 and Viii.—326, cloth, 2ls. 


SELECTIONS from the KORAN. By Epwarp Wir 
Lave, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,? &c. New Edition, revised and 


ny with an Introduction by STANLEY LANE POOLE. Post 8vo. pp. exii.—174, 
cloth, 9s. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.. &c. Post 8vo. pp. xliv.—376, cloth, l4s. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Professor F. A. Laver. 


Authorised Translation from by C.Tuomas. Vol. II. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. pp. viii.—898, cloth, 1 (Yow ready. 


THE COLOUR-SE! NSE: its Origin and Development: an 


Essay in Com: tive Psycholozy. Sopa > B.A., Author of “ Physio! 
sthetics.” “Post 8vo. pp. xii. oth, 1 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION to the SPREAD 
of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By C. P. TIe.k, Dr. Theol., Professor of the 
History of Religions in the University of Leiden. ‘Translated from the Dutch by 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC; being the Substance of a 


Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 
March 1877.. By WILLIAM POLE, Mus. Doc. Oxon., one of the Examiners in Music to 
the University of London. Post 8vo. pp. 336, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELEGRAPH LINES, and 
the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENTS of OFFICES. Originally vie on behalf 
of the Government of India, under the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in 

ii Lovu1s SCHWENDLER. Sevond Edition, authorized by H.M. Secretary of 
dia in Couneil. Vol. II. demy 8vo. pp. xii.—268, cloth, 9s. (Just published. 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. pp. xii.—239, c loth, 12s., still on Sale. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Part I. now ready, Is. 


CC a Novel, appearing in Parts; together with Papers 
on various subjects. By Mrs. J. Fraxois Fosrer, Authoress of “ Days at Leighs- 


W. SATCHBLL & CO., 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


| Garnett’ ‘opriate introduction adds to the of the volu The 
w 


A FEW LYRICS. an AMATEUR. 


POEMS: Selected PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. (Dedicated to Lady Sheley.) With Preface by RICHARD 
GARNETT. Printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. 
Elzevir, Svo. limp parchment, antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


“Nothing is wanting here to diminish the full satisfaction of the book lover, and Mr. 
book is one to 


Pall Mall Gaxctie. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse by Avia, Fep. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Prairer. 


New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
“ Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest inthe language.” —Spectator. 


be treasur y all readers who can app 


-MONMOUTH: a Drama, of which the outline 


is Historical. (Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Henry Irvine.) Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“ Interesting, skilful in and al ding in nervous limes and effective situa- 


tions.”—Queen. 
Small 


crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


THE LEGEND of ALLANDALE;; and other 


Poems. By Fetix Morrerra. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ A very beautiful poem, containian. independently of a very exciting and romantic pret. 
some stirring and splendid descriptions.”"—Moriiny Post. 


A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Huen Conway. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he has a command of a variety of metres, 
and he is seldom, if ever, false in his imagery or diction. me Pall Mall Gazette. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Ready next week, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES,” &c. 


THE ODE of LIFE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January 1880. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 
“ Mr. Clayden’s work commands attention, as we have said, — by its Seeipen of of 
comes and impartiality of tone. It will ‘be equally useful as d of the 
doings of ye six years, and as a useful summary o authentic 1 facts for the tay General 


Election.” ily News. 
“ An admirable repertory ne os} from which amateur, and even experienced, Packe 
public meetings may draw materials...... Tie, gives chapter and verse for MU i all his nhs charges 


the present and he has shown considerable skill 
facts as to make clear the progress of home polities, both in and out of Par ome 
enceum. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


FREE LAND. By Arraur Arnoxp, Author 
of “Social Politics,” &c. 


“Mr. Arnold's book contains a ont deal of veers ietenesting information, and fram the first 
page to the last is thoroughly readable.”—Daily 


“Tle has given in the course of this book a great at deal of information in reference 


to land 
| questions, and has brought into bold relief suggestions as to Hames Teeislation which wil. have, 


sooner or later, to receive the close attention of every one.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. Three New 


Volames. Large crown 8vo. new Picture Wrapper, sewed, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 


each 2s. 
THE ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
THE GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
THE SPANISH NOVELISTS. 


Translated from the Originals, with Critical and Biographical Notices, 
by THomas Roscoe. 


Crown Svo, printed on a superior paper, and elegantly bound, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
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